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A NEW YEAR'S MESSAGE TO OUR READERS 


With this issue, Political Affairs opens its second year. In the twelvemonth 
since January 1945, the war of the United Nations has been crowned with 
victory, and the struggle to consolidate the victory is the central task before 
the people and before the working class in particular. In this fateful situation 
the indispensable role of the Communists becomes most manifest. 


The Communist Party would not be able to fulfill its role of political 
leader of the working class were it not able to register during the same 
twelvemonth its own victory—the victory over the revision of Marxism into 
which it lapsed under Browder’s leadership. The break with its revisionist 
past and its return to the Marxist-Leninist path is a triumph, not alone for 
the Communist Party, but for the entire working class engaged in defending 
its economic interests in the face of the encroachment of monopoly capital 
at home and its imperialist offensive abroad, Labor’s efforts to promote the 
broad coalition of the nation’s anti-fascist forces in the struggle for jobs, 
democracy, and peace, will be immeasurably strengthened by the reconstitu- 
tion of the Communist Party on Marxist-Leninist foundations. 

As an organ devoted to the dissemination of Marxist-Leninist theory, 
Political Affairs is endeavoring systematically to clarify, with the projector of 
scientific Communism, the political and economic issues of history in the 
making. It deems it its task to contribute to bringing the working class to 
a fuller realization of its determining role in society in order to facilitate 
its own unification as a class—so that it may come forward as the unifier and 
leader of the labor-democratic coalition, and so that it may strengthen and 
prepare itself, on the basis of its cumulative political experiences, to take the 
road toward its historic objective, Socialism. 

To this end, the Editors recognize the necessity to make of our magazine 
an increasingly effective instrument of Marxist-Leninist theory, an organ that 
will assist the cadres*of our Party, as well as the advanced cadres in the labor 
movement, to enhance the quality of their political leadership. Political Affairs 
must help equip our membership with the weapon of Marxist science to 
enable it to combat the spurious, anti-working class theories that all too often 
infiltrate labor’s ranks from without and from within. 


The achievement, in 1946, of a readership of 30,000 is imperative for the 
realization of these aims. There are many thousands of potential readers the 
country over who would welcome the opportunity to get acquainted with 
Political Affairs, to derive the theoretical and political enlightenment which 
it has to offer. Every present reader can serve the furtherance of Marxist- 
Leninist teachings by putting our magazine into the hands of a new reader. 
Let us usher in 1946 with the resolve to deepen and extend the influence of 
Marxist science, to advance the positions of labor and the people for a better 
America and a better world. 


’ —THE EDITORS. 
Feb. (7,194 
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ENIN'S METHOD — 
WIDE TO THE 
GRASP OF REALITY 


By V. J. JEROME 


(On the Occasion of the Twenty- 
Second Anniversary of the Death of 
V.1. Lenin.) 


To 8 IMBUED with Leninist initiative 
ad boldness, to be equipped for 
Communist leadership under the 
most trying and challenging condi- 
tions, we must master the Leninist 
method of arriving at truth and act- 
ing upon it. 

Lenin’s teachings, as Lenin himself 
would be the first to warn us, are not 
be taken solely in terms of their 
onclusions, but as conclusions pro- 
eeding from dialectical analysis, as 
tuths of science involving the 
methods of science. 

Leninism—the Marxism of our 
entury—is not a dogma; it is a 
consistent set of principles. The 
Wo propositions are interrelated 
ad involve each other. Lenin- 
sm as a consistent set of prin- 
ples must be conceived in the con- 
text of the unity of theory and prac- 
tice, so that the theory will not be 
‘averted into dogma, but, through 
wrification in action, serve as a guide 


to action. Conversely, to say simply, 
“not a dogma” may well serve as an 
open sesame to theoretical license. 
Thus, in the recent revisionist past of 
our Party, when a wishful wave of 
the hand could dismiss the epoch of 
imperialism from the stage of history, 
“Marxism is not a dogma” was 
turned into “Marxism is not a prin- 
ciple.” This danger is particularly 
great in the United States, where 
pragmatist influence reflects con- 
tempt for theory and tends to con- 
fuse dogma with principle. 

Anti-Marxists delight in portray- 
ing the dialectic method as arbitrary 
and mystical, as the logic of doc- 
trinaire ideas ungrounded in ex- 
perience and governed by set goals. 
Thus, Sidney Hook, “expert” in 
Marxism for the anti-Marxists, stren- 
uously contending against the scien- 
tific nature of the dialectic method, 
wrote not long ago, “it is not the pat- 
terns cf causality which the dialectic 
method uncovers but the patterns of 
destiny.”* 

Surely any reader who has studied 
Capital and Imperialism will reject 
with contempt all such pseudo-criti- 
cisms. For in these works, as in the 
entire treasury of Marxism-Leninism, 
the scientific character of the dialectic 
method will be immediately evident 
to anyone possessing the slightest 
familiarity with science. 

We need only bear in mind Marx’s 
vast accumulation of economic and 
social data which he found basic to 
an examination of the capitalist mode 


975 The Journal of Philosophy, July 6, 1939, p. 
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of production. A great lesson in 
scientific endeavor is present in his 
very selection of England as the 
“classic ground” for his investigation, 
both because of the classic manner 
in which capitalism developed in 
England and because of the high 
availability of official social statistics, 
as contained in the reports of the 
English factory inspectors; in the re- 
ports on public health, on child labor 
and the exploitation of women, on 
housing and food; and in English 
factory legislation. 

Relevant to this phase of our dis- 
cussion is a review of the method of 
Capital in a St. Petersburg journal, 
from which Marx quoted at con- 
siderable length in his Preface of 
1873 and from which we present the 


following passage: 


Whilst Marx sets himself the task of 
following and explaining...the eco 
nomic system established by the sway 
of capital, he is only formulating, in a 
strictly scientific manner, the aim that 
every accurate investigation into eco- 
nomic life must have. The scientific 
value of such an inquiry lies in the 
disclosing of the special laws that regu- 
late the origin, existence, development, 
and death of a given social organism 
and its replacement by another and 
higher one. And it is this value that, 
in point of fact, Marx’s book has. 


And Marx adds: 


Whilst the writer pictures what he 
takes to be actually my method, in his 
striking and (as far asconcerns my own 
application of it) generous way, what 


else is he picturing but the dialectic 


method? 


In Imperialism, the epoch-making 
sequel to Capital, Lenin gives us an 
extensive statistical study of the main 
economic features of capitalism in its 
highest and declining stage. The 
transformation of capitalism from its 
ascendant and freely competitive 
stage into its decaying, monopoly 


‘ stage is disclosed through a vast ar- 


ray of basic data as a dialectic trans- 
formation of quantity into quality. 
Lenin, in his Preface to the French 
and German editions, thus ascribes 
his scientific analysis of the imperial- 
ist war of 1914-18 to his employment 
of the dialectic method: 


Now, proof as to what is the true 
social or, more correctly, the true class 
character of a war is naturally to be 
found, not in the diplomatic history of 
the war, but in an analysis of the ob- 
jective positions of the ruling classes in 
all belligerent Powers. In order to de- 
pict this objective position one must 
not take single examples or isolated 
data...but the aggregate of the data 
concerning the bases of economic life of 
all the belligerent countries and of the 
whole world. 


The Marxist-Leninist teachings 
constitute for the modern working 
class great, invincible truths in its 
struggle for emancipation because 
these teachings and their formative 
method are both scientific, because 
the world conception and the method 
of dialectical materialism constitute 
a unity. 

‘ . * ” 
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LENIN’S METHOD 


For Lenin, the primary orientation 
othe mind toward knowing an ob- 
ict is to seek to know it in its con- 
gete characteristics. “There is no 
wch thing as abstract truth. Truth is 
aways concrete.” Hence, “Concrete 
political tasks must be presented in 
concrete circumstances.”* 

Obviously, Lenin did not here ne- 
gate the process of abstracting truth 
from the concrete data of experience. 
There would be no science without 
the process of abstracting the uni- 
versal aspect from particulars. 
Equally, there would be no 
«ence without rejection of those 
proposed truths that are not devel- 
ed as the generalizations of con- 
aete data, but constitute mere asser- 
tions. 

The abstract, as well as the con- 
aete, is therefore an essential com- 
ponent of the dialectic method. Thus, 
lenin, in his comments on Hegel’s 
Saence of Logic, characterized as “a 
glendid formula” Hegel’s words: 


...not only the general in the ab- 
sact, but as the general that compre- 
ends in itself the richness of the parti- 
cular. #* 


For Lenin, the concrete did not 
mean the object taken as a static and 
lated particular, involving relativ- 
im, which leads to scepticism and 
the denial of all scientific laws. 


_ 


*V. I. Lenin, Selected Works, International 
Publishers, New York, Vol. III, pp. 100-01. 

** Lenin's Philosophical Remains, p. 17 [Ger- 
mn edition, Vienna, 1932; originally published 
a the Leninski Sbornik (Lenin Miscellany), Vols. 
K and XII (1929 and 1930) }. 


Concrete truth for Lenin in- 
volved a deepened, intensified, and 
fully rounded conception of the 
given object. Knowledge of a thing 
means to know it both as particular 
and general, the two in interconnec- 
tion; to know it, not in isolation from 
other things, but in its universal in- 
terrelatedness and constant interac- 
tion. 

Thus, the demand for a bourgeois- 
democratic republic in Russia, which 
in 1905 was a revolutionary objective, 
could not, from the Leninist con- 
crete-historical approach, be general- 
ized into a permanent, unchanging 
truth. In October, 1917, with the con- 
ditions ripened for the struggle to 
establish Soviet Power, which would 
usher in the higher democracy of 
Socialism, the demand for a bour- 
geois-democratic Russia had become 
counter-revolutionary. That which 
had been true in the concrete, histor- 
ical conditions of the Revolution of 
1905 was with respect to the October 
Revolution abstract, anti-historical, 
and false. 


* * * 


A key error in our past revisionist 
“logic” can be summarized as a viola- 
tion of the Leninist principle of the 
concrete. The “theoretical” assump- 
tions—better, rationalizations—were 
worked out by Comrade Earl Brow- 
der in his article, “The Study of 
Lenin’s Teachings,” presented in 
Political Affairs in January, 1945, 
ironically, “On the Twenty-First An- 
niversary of Lenin’s Death.” 
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In that article Browder set out by 
speaking of the need for seeing situa- 
tions concretely; let us therefore see 
what concreteness meant for him. 

We begin with the first phase of 
his discussion, sub-titled “Class col- 
laboration or class struggle”? There 
we read: 


At the crisis of World War I Lenin 
fiercely denounced class collaboration 
with capital and demanded class war 
against capital. Today, in the crisis of 
World War II, we, Americans who are 
proud to consider ourselves disciples 
of Lenin, are in practice collaborating 
with capital, and fiercely denounce 
those who advocate a class war against 
capital in the United States today. 


Invoking the authority of Lenin, 


Browder bade us turn back to Lenin 
to see how he had dealt with that 
question concretely. Browder made 
reference to Lenin’s article of May 
19, 1917, entitled, “Class Collabora- 
tion with Capital, or Class War 
Against Capital?”, from which he 
quoted the opening sentence: 


That is the way history puts the ques- 
tion; and not history in general, but the 
economic and political history of the 
Russia of today. (Selected Works, Vol. 


VI, p. 137-) 
On which Browder commented: 


Thus, with his first words, Lenin 
emphasized that he was not laying 
down a forrhula for all countries in gen- 
eral, but for Russia; and that he was 
not even speaking of Russia in general, 
but the Russia of May, 1917... his con- 


clusion was that in that country and at 
that moment the problems could be 
solved only by the working class mak- 
ing war against capital... 

Today in America, the facts are fun- 
damentally different from those upon 
which Lenin based his conclusion. 
(Emphasis mine—V,J J.) 


What was the situation obtaining 
in Russia in May, 1917? And what 
were the “fundamentally different” 
facts in the situation of which Brow- 
der wrote? 

The bourgeois Provisional govern- 
ment had lost the confidence of the 
masses. It could maintain its power 
only by screening the bourgeois dic- 
tatorship with petty-bourgeois “So- 
cialist” representation in the ministry. 
Accordingly, it pressed for a “coali- 
tion government” to include repre- 
sentatives of the Menshevik and So- 
cialist-Revolutionary parties, which 
then controlled the Soviets. These 
two parties entered the coalition gov- 
ernment, with the approval of the 
Petrograd Soviet, over the opposition 
of the Bolsheviks. Lenin condemned 
this capitulation as a coalition against 
the revolution. For Lenin, the “crisis 
of power” demanded, as the im- 
perative course for the Russian pro- 
letariat, an end to the existing dual 
power and the transfer of full power 
to the Soviets. Hence, he branded 
the action of the false Socialists as 
“the experiment of class collaboration 
with capital.” 

Of course, Lenin raised the ques 
tion concretely, as the situation in 
Russia at that time demanded. How- 
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wer, did Lenin’s position against 
cass collaboration with capital, but 
for class war upon it, relate so res- 
rrictedly, as Browder sought to inter- 
pret it, to “the Russia of May 1917”? 
Was it so uniquely a case of “in that 
country and at that moment?” 

In the month preceding, in his 
‘Farewell Letter to the Swiss Work- 
es,” Lenin had spoken of “the series 
d revolutions which are arising from 
the imperialist war with objective 
inevitability” and ended the letter 
with the slogan. “Long live the pro- 
ktarian revolution which is begin- 
sing in Europe!” Class war against 
the imperialist bourgeoisie which 
had assumed political power in the 
February Revolution was the breath 
ofeverything Lenin uttered, not only 
from the first moment in which news 
ofthe revolution had reached him in 
aile, but from the first moment in 
which he had become a Marxist. 
lenin’s position as expressed in the 
utile under discussion stemmed 
fom his teachings on class relations 
ad the class struggle, which are, in 
their basic principles, regardless of 
changes in their tactical applications, 
svalid for Jaruary 1945 as for May 
i917, in present capitalist United 
States as in bygone capitalist Russia. 

Marxism-Leninism, of course, 
holds it axiomatic -for the working 
cass in given siiuations to enter into 
lbor-democratic coalitions that in- 
dude, not only its historical allies, 
but also bourgeois components 
whose position, however transitory 
aad contingent, is rendered by such 


situations objectively progressive. 
Such coalitions have in the course of 
labor’s history been notably effected 
in times of bourgeois-democratic re- 
volutions and of national wars; the 
advent of fascism placed them on the 
order of the day for labor on a world 
scale. But with the issue of these 
coalitions arises the question of their 
political content, in the concrete 
sense in which that question can be 
determined, namely, the place that 
the most advanced and consistently 
progressive social force, the working 
class, occupies in relation to its al- 
lies. It is a question of whether the 
working class shall so combine for 
common action as to renounce its 
independent political action and drag 
behind the bourgeoisie, to its class 
detriment, in the traditional class- 
collaborationist sense, or whether it 
shall strive to become the backbone 
of the coalition, as the main cham- 
pion of the national interests in the 
people’s sense; whether it shall con- 
ceive such inter-class action on spe- 
cific issues as a reconciliation of op- 
posites, as cancellation of the class 
struggle (as if that were possible in a 
class society!) or whether it shall see 
in such united action the conflict of 
opposites under new conditions, the 
transference of the class struggle 
within the framework of the labor- 
democratic coalition, in the interests 
of its basic purposes. 

Clearly, in thus approaching the 
issue, the labor-democratic coalition 
can, for the working class, have 
nothing in common with what the 
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advanced workers everywhere have 
always healthily fought as class-col- 
laborationism. The labor-democratic 
coalition, as Marxists see it, does not 
mean going back to Gompersism or 
Kautskyism, which sought to keep 
the labor movement forever tied to 
the bourgeoisie and which subor- 
dinated the workers’ interests to 
those of capital; it means enhancing 
labor’s strength and anti-fascist in- 
fluence through its increasing inde- 
pendent political action, it means 
combining dialectically: “to keep 
distinct in order to strike together.” 
Therefore, neither in essence nor in 
designation can the labor-democratic 
coalition be conceived as class col- 
laboration. 


Brazen indeed is the sophistry that 
seeks to turn Lenin’s struggle against 
class collaboration with capital into 
a this-time or that-clime conclusion. 
Browder seized upon a statement by 
Lenin which should be understood to 
mean that to discuss concretely the 
issue of class collaboration and class 
struggle one should not /imit oneself 
to its general aspects, and twisted it 
to mean that one should exclude its 
general aspects. In that same period, 
in his first of the “Letters from Afar” 
(March 20th), Lenin had put stress 
on the fact that he alone can know 
the true state of affairs “who ap- 
praises every ‘given moment,’ not 
only from the point of view of its 
present, current peculiarities, but also 
from the point of view of the deeper- 
lying springs, the deeper interrela- 
tion of the interests of the proletariat 


and the bourgeoisie, both in Russia 
and throughout the world.”* 

For Marxism-Leninism the heart 
of dialectics is the principle of the 
unity and conflict of internal contra- 
dictions, through which all things 
manifest their self-movement and 
development in an unending process 
of quantitative and qualitative 
change. What place did this cardinal 
element of the dialectical method 
find in Browder’s “Study of Lenin’s 
Teachings”? For Browder, the 
deeper-lying springs, the basic and 
determining internal contradictions, 
were reduced to an occasional, iso- 
lated instance. He sought to turn the 
absolute into the relative, the norm 
into the exception. He offered a con- 
ception of movement in which at a 
certain moment in time and point in 
space contradictions set in. And this, 
in the name of Lenin! 

To say, as Browder did, that in the 
United States at the time of his writ- 
ing the facts were “fundamentally 
different from those upon which 
Lenin based his conclusion” can 
mean only for any serious student 
of Marxism that the material and so- 
cial foundations in America under 
the Roosevelt war-government dif- 
fered qualitatively from those of Rus- 
sia under the Ministry of Prince 
Lvov—in other words, that the epoch 
of imperialism had come to an end, 
at least in the United States. The 
difference in the political character of 
the world wars, upon which Brow- 
der based his differentiation of the 


* V. I. Lenin, Selected Works, Vol. VI, p. 8. 
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two respective periods, is, of course, 
of the highest importance. But it is 
one thing to say this, and another to 
assume that the facts in the two pe- 
riods were fundamentally different. 

Browder, in his supporting state- 
ment that “capital, the bourgeoisie, 
is conducting a just war as an ally 
of the Soviet Union,” denied the im- 
perialist purpose underlying the sup- 
port of the war against Nazi Ger- 
many on the part of the dominant 
sections of American capital—a fact 
not fundamentally different from 
the imperialist purpose of the Rus- 
san bourgeoisie in 1917 to keep Rus- 
sia in the war. Nor can it here be 
contended that purpose as a factor is 
subjective; for, though it is subjective 
as regards the bourgeoisie, it has its 
direct objective bearing, as we have 
all too well seen, on the conduct of 
the war and the postwar policies— 
both marked by the fear of the demo- 
cratic consequences of the victory 
over fascism. 

Only in disregard of the fact that 
the imperialists were operating as 
imperialists in a new situation, could 
Browder see the bourgeoisie “no 
longer united upon a program of 
reaction,” in a way that “the prob- 
lem is no longer how to combat the 
whole bourgeoisie but how to 
strengthen thé progressive against 
the reactionary sector,” since “under 
such circumstances the policy of class 
war against capital would only 
strengthen the reactionary forces 
against the progressive.” 

Of course, the interests of the 


working class, of the people as a 
whole, rendered the all-democratic 
coalition for victory over the Axis 
an imperative necessity. The na- 
tional unity thus correctly combined 
workers, farmers, _ professionals, 
small-business men, the Negro peo- 
ple, and those sections of the bour- 
geoisie who supported the Roose- 
velt anti-Axis program. But did the 
American bourgeoisie during the 
United Nations phase of the war 
therefore cease to be reactionary as 
a class? 

The question can be answered in 
the affirmative only if we should 
assume that the economic position 
of the American ruling class was no 
longer imperialist. For since, as 
Lenin long ago pointed out in re- 
futing Kautsky, imperialism is not 
a policy but a historic stage of capi- 
talist development, a temporary pro- 
gressive policy of a given imperialist 
bourgeoisie or its “dominant sec- 
tions” cannot annul the inherently 
reactionary character of that bours 
geoisie as a class. 

Browder answered the question in 
the affirmative because, in the first 
place, he invested the pro-Roosevelt 
grouping in the bourgeoisie with 
an inherent progressivism which 
brought that sector fundamentally 
nearer to the working class than to 
the capitalists that opposed Roose- 
velt’s war policies. (No other basis 
can be given for the surrender of 
“the policy of class war against capi- 
tal.”) Secondly, since that sector 
was, according to him, dominant, its 
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position of necessity modified the 
entire socio-economic structure of the 
American nation. 

This revisionist analysis of the 
bourgeoisie reflected itself in Brow- 
der’s projected policies for postwar 
America in the only outlook consist- 
ent with it: 


Whatever may be the situation in 
other lands, in the United States the 
consequence of Teheran means a per- 
spective, in the immediate postwar 
period and for a long term of years, of 
expanded production and employment 
and the strengthening of democracy 
within the framework of the present 
system—and not a perspective of the 
transition to Socialism. 


And in the interest of this long- 
range prosperity for the workers and 
its accompanying democratic rein- 
forcement “we Marxists, who are 
convinced socialists, are accepting 
for a long period the necessity to 
cooperate in making capitalism work 
in America.”!! 


* * . 


This was a perspective of compro- 
mise ad infinitum. Indeed, Browder 
sought to base his policy of surren- 
dering the class struggle on Lenin’s 
rejection of the out-and-out “no 
compromise” slogan. In thus refer- 
ring to Lenin’s criticism of the adol- 
escent Leftist objection “in prin- 
ciple” to compromise, Browder dis- 
torted that criticism to mean a denial 
of the uncompromising nature of 
Leninism and raised compromise it- 


self to a principle. 


Browder attempted to bolster his 
position with the instance of Lenin’s 
proposal in September, 1917, to sup- 
port a government of the Socialist 
Revolutionary and Menshevik par- 
ties in order to “guarantee the peace- 
ful advance of the whole Russian 
revolution.” Browder quoted at 
length from the article, “Compro- 
mises,” written on September 14, 
1917, in which Lenin had stated: 


At this moment, and only at this mo- 
ment, perhaps only for a few days, or 
for a week or two, such a government 
might be set up and consolidated in a 
perfectly peaceful way. It is extremely 
probable that it would guarantee the 
peaceful advance of the whole Rus- 
sian revolution. . . . For the sake, and 
only for the sake, of such a peaceful 
development of the revolution—a _pos- 
sibility extremely rare in history and 
extremely valuable . . . the Bolsheviks, 
partisans of world revolution and of 
revolutionary methods, may, and 
should, in my opinion, consent to such 
a compromise. . . . Perhaps this is al- 
ready impossible? Perhaps. But if 
there is even one chance in a hundred, 
the attempt to achieve such a possi- 
bility would still be worth while. 


From these words Browder con- 


cluded: 


Thus we see that even in the dark 
days of 1917, when there existed none 
of those great world factors which un- 
derlie and make possible the program 
of American Marxists today, Lenin was 
searching with a keen eye for any and 
every small possibility for peaceful 
paths of social progress, for mitigating 
or avoiding class war, for “compro- 
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mise” to that end even if it had only 
one chance in a hundred of success. 
Surely Lenin would see, if he were 
with us today, much more than a 
chance in a hundred of success for the 
present policies of American Marxists. 


There are times when through a 
chance remark we may learn to 
know a man far more accurately than 
through long speeches of self-revela- 
tion. Such a “chance remark” is 
Browder’s reference to “the dark 
days of 1917” by which he intended 
to make Lenin’s “searching with a 
keen eye... for mitigating or avoid- 
ing class war” an even greater ob- 
ect lesson to us in present-day 
United States. 

“++ the dark days of 1917”—by 
whose prospect? Surely not that of 
the Bolsheviks. Why should the 
mid-September days, with the Bol- 
theviks rapidly gaining control of the 
Soviets (on September 25-27 Lenin 
issued his letter, “The Bolsheviks 
Must Assume Power”) and with a 
situation, however brief, favorable 
for proposing, in the words of Lenin, 
‘areturn to the pre-July demand: All 
power to the Soviets and a govern- 
ment of Socialist-Revolutionaries and 
Mensheviks responsible to the So- 
viets”"—why should those days, in a 
‘Study of Lenin’s Teachings,” be 
“dark” as compared with even the 
brightest, but mon-Socialist, pros- 
pects of America in the immediate 
future ? 


The voluntary compromise which 


Lenin offered to the S. R.-Menshe- 


vik bloc came in a moment, not of 
political deterioration, but of better- 
ment. It was because that bloc, fol- 
lowing the suppression of the Korni- 
lov revolt, had dissociated itself, al- 
beit temporarily, from the counter- 
revolutionary bourgeoisie, that Len- 
in considered the moment auspicious 
to support a government of these 
petty-bourgeoisie Socialist parties, 
should it form itself. It was not an 
act of compromising with the bour- 
geoisie at the expense of the working 
class. As a compromise that was vol- 
untary (i.e., not enforced upon the 
Bolsheviks by the situation), it was 
offered, in Lenin’s words, “not to the 
bourgeoisie, our direct and main class 
eaemy, but to our nearest adversaries, 
the ‘ruling’ petty-bourgeois demo- 
cratic parties, the Socialist-Revolu- 
tionaries and the Mensheviks,” and, 
then, even “to these parties only by 
way of exception.” But to what 
end—to what end did Lenin propose 
that compromise? This is the heart 
of the question. To the end that 
Browder envisaged for America— 
and the whole capitalist world: “to 
make capitalism work?” Lenin saw 
only one aim in the days between 
February and October—the further 
development of the revolution to its 
culmination in the establishment of 
the political power of the proletariat. 
To this end, and only to this end, 
within the stated relationship f 
forces in mid-September, he consiu- 
ered that his proposed compromise 
with the S. R.Menshevik bloc 
would, by securing to the Bolsheviks 
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full freedom of propaganda, facilitate 
their struggle within the Soviets for 
dominant influence. 

Browder spoke of a peaceful devel- 
opment of capitalist society. Lenin 
had reference to a specific possibility, 
given certain conditions (including 
the existing condition of armed 
workers and soldiers in the Soviets), 
of a peaceful further development 
of a revolution in process—develop- 
ment to its Socialist stage, of a revo- 
lution that had not been initiated 
by peaceful means. Browder soph- 
istically sought to make an analogy 
—or, even more, an identity, between 
the two currents of development. 
But, even were the analogy permis- 
sible, the possibility of which Lenin 
spoke was a moment, not only rare, 
but as fleeting as the river under 
Heraclitus’ feet. Was Browder’s 
compromise for class peace _per- 
chance also conceived for one of 
those extremely fleeting moments— 
lasting only some generations or so? 
Marxism deals, not with abstract 
possibilities, but with concrete possi- 
bilities arising out of concrete situa- 
tions. It was the concrete situation 
described above that made Lenin 
advance the concrete possibility of 
a compromise in the service of prin- 
ciple. 

Lenin wrote at the opening of the 
article under discussion: 


The task of a truly revolutionary 
party is not to renounce compromises 
once and for all, but to be able 
throughout all compromises, when they 
are unavoidable, to remain true to its 


principles, to its class, to its revolu- 
tionary purpose, to its task of preparing 
the way for the revolution and of edu- 
cating the masses for victory in the 
revolution. 


In Browder’s text Lenin “was 
searching with a keen eye .. . for 
mitigating or avoiding class war, for 
‘compromise’ to that end.” Accord- 
ing to Browder: “When one really 
knows Lenin, however, one learns 
that he specifically repudiated the 
characteristic of being ‘uncompro- 
mising.’” And so, under Browder’s 
brush, we got a picture of “Lenin 
as a master-compromiser.”!! 

It was quite consistent for a dis- 
ciple of such a “Lenin” to declare, 
in defense of the negative argument 
in a public debate of the subject, 
“Is Communism a Menace?”— 


Communists are continuously advo- 
cating better conditions for workers in 
industry, and to the degree that these 
things are achieved the workers are 
reconciled to the existing system and 
rendered immune to revolutionary im- 
pulses. The Communists are the most 
zealous and selfless workers for the 
removal of conditions making for revo- 
lutionary unrest among the masses; the 
Communists are in this sense the truest 
conservatives in the population. 


But the class war in class America 
refused to be revised out of exist- 
ence by the revision of Marxism. 
It required but a few months after 
Browder’s “Study of Lenin’s Teach- 
ings” was written to prove it far from 
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a Leninist study. “Britain and the 
US.,” Browder had stated at the end 
of 1943, “have closed the books 
finally and forever upon their old 
expectation that the Soviet Union as 
a Socialist country is going to dis- 
appear some day.” But the impe- 
rialist motives of the dominant sec- 
tion of American monopoly capital 
in the war against Nazi Germany 
loomed increasingly larger as the 
fighting neared its end. At the San 
Francisco Conference American im- 
perialism and its British counterpart 
abandoned the Jacob-voice with 
which they had spoken at Moscow, 
Teheran and Yalta, and now bared 
their Esau-hand. 

The guarantee of Browder has 
proved hollow: Teheran has not can- 
celled out Munich. The imperialist 
bourgeoisie, essentially reactionary 
in war and peace, is reunited upon 
a program of reaction. Munich- 
minded imperialism is even now 
seeking to turn the course of history 
into an everlasting treadmill of trag- 
edy. World peace is for the impe- 
rialists but an ever-dwindling inter- 
lude between recurrent world wars. 
The anti-Axis coalition of the British 
and American nations with the So- 
viet Union means for them an An- 
glo-American-led coalition against 
the Soviet Union. The global war 
for them was a war for global domi- 
nation. Freedom of the nations for 
them is their freedom to ride rough 
over the nations. The imperialist 
interventions in Greece and Indo- 
nesia and China are not intended to 


be the parting shots of World War 
II. The peace-desiring peoples must 
intervene to prevent these shots from 


becoming the opening salvos of 
World War III. 


* * * 


The man who made the profound- 
est of all studies of Lenin’s teach- 
ings, who engineered the fashioning 
and directed the wielding of the So- 
cialist Power that saved the world 
from a fascist fate—that man, Joseph 
Stalin, wrote in his essay, Dialectical 
and Historical Materialism, in dis- 
cussing the principles of intercon- 
nection, movement, and change: 


The dialectical method regards as 
important primarily, not that which at 
the given moment seems to be durable 
and yet is already beginning to die 
away, but that which is arising and 
developing, even though at the given 
moment it may appear to be not dur- 
able; for the dialectical method con- 
siders invincible only that which is aris- 
ing and developing. 


For Browder the primarily impor- 
tant was not that which is arising 
and developing. He conjured up a 
vision of re-ascendance in the decay 
of the seemingly durable, an image 
of towering strength in a body- 
politic diseased with the canker of 
its own contradictions. 

Only by thus throwing the shadow 
of the old to darken the advance of 
the new upon the path of American 
political life, could Browder have 
conceived the fetichism of a perpet- 
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ual two-party system in the United 
States, which left no basis for ever 
building a mass popular third party 
and furnished the thesis for liquidat- 
ing the Communist Party. The his- 
torical approach would have re- 
vealed, not an abstract truth, which 
is no truth, but the concrete actuality 
that the “permanent” two-party in- 
stitution merely attested to the failure 
over many decades to integrate and 
afford effective organizational ex- 
pression to the strivings for indepen- 
dent political action in the ranks of 
labor and the progressive forces gen- 
erally. It would have revealed that 
the wartime coalition of labor and its 
allies of the middle class and the 
Negro people, which preponderated 
in the re-election of Roosevelt, was 
not a mere adjunct of a neo-Third 
Estate to be led by the _ bour- 
geoisie, but a social force of 
the new type vigorously pro- 
ceeding toward independent political 
action, the fulfillment of an urge 
native to its class character. There 
was the movement of “that which is 
arising and developing”! But Brow- 
der’s eyes, overawed by the power of 
the old, saw only “the stone wall of 
the two-party system.” Instead of 
proceeding from the Leninist teach- 
ing that the tactic of the common 
front must always help to advance 
the positions of the working class, 
strengthen its independent political 
role, and thus enhance its political 
leadership, Browder proceeded from 
a fixation of a long-lasting, if not 
eternal, two-party system—the Amer- 


ican way! To depart from this ar- 
rangement would mean to be re- 
garded as “a sect which has with- 
drawn itself from the practical politi- 
cal life of the nation.” 

Browder’s conclusion, so securely 
settled on the “stone wall” of the 
two-party structure, has, like Hump- 
ty-Dumpty, had a great fall. 

The fast-moving events have 
greatly accelerated the trends toward 
labor’s independent political action 
and have opened the prospect for a 
third—a labor-democratic, anti-fascist 
party. President Truman’s rapid 
abandonment of the 1944 election 
platform of the Roosevelt-labor coal- 
ition has already resulted in an open 
break between the labor movement 
and the Federal Administration. 

This was made signal in C.LO. 
President Philip Murray’s speech of 
December 4, in which he indicted 
the Truman Administration for 
having “completely ignored the 
grave human problems which stand 
unsolved” and for having “em- 
barked upon a policy of continued 
appeasement of American industry 
in the face of its contemptuous atti- 
tude toward the American people 
and the government itself.” It was 
further registered in the statement, 
early in December, of the important 
Negro weekly, the Chicago Defend- 
er, attacking the Truman Adminis- 
tration, as well as the Republican 
Party, for scuttling the Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Committee and the 
Full Employment Bill. 

These developments, and similar 
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trends among professionals, sections 
of farmers, and other groups, give 
instant confirmation of the Com- 
munist Party’s correct estimate of 
the situation as presented in the re- 
port of Eugene Dennis to the No- 
vember meeting of the National 
Committee, which declared: 


Labor and the progressive forces 
must have a perspéctive as well as an 
instrumentality to realize this. The 
American people must have an alterna- 
tive to the two-party strait-jacket; they 
must be in a position to have a choice 
in 1948 other than between a Truman 
and a Dewey or a Vandenberg. Labor 
and the people must not drift into the 
position of having to choose a “lesser 
evil” in the next presidential elec- 
tions. 

The struggle against Browder’s re- 
visionist position demands for its 
success a struggle against sectarian- 
im. For the working class, the class 
struggle is a process underlying all 
policies it undertakes and all com- 
binations it enters. But only an un- 
realistic un-Marxian estimate of the 
political situation in the United 
States could lead one to construe our 
correct policy of today as a simple 
formula of class-against-class policy. 

For what is the concrete form that 
the class struggle assumes today in 
the United States? 

The unfolding postwar period in 
the United States reveals that, not- 
withstanding the military defeat of 
the Axis, we are still in the historic 
period of the struggle against fas- 


cism. We are in that phase of the 
anti-fascist struggle which has as its 
objective, on the domestic scene, the 
defeat of the camp of reaction and 
fascism in order to prevent its re- 
consolidation to beat down labor’s 
living and working standards, crush 
the labor movement, and _ fascize 
America. As regards the foreign- 
political tasks, the struggle is to 
prevent the camp of reaction and ° 
fascism, whose imperialist base in 
the United States has been strength- 
ened in the war relative to the gen- 
eral weakening of world imperialism, 
from thwarting the complete destruc- 
tion of fascism in the defeated Axis 
countries, impeding the development 
of the democratic peoples’ govern- 
ments in liberated countries, and 
reviving anti-Soviet aggression. 
Accordingly, the democratic forces 
of the people must be rallied to the 
side of labor for an intensive strug- 
gle against the monopolies, breeder 
of fascism. The attempt by Trotsky- 
ites and others to represent this pro- 
gram as a continuation of Browder’s 
line is, of course, the sheerest dema- 
gogy designed to undermine the 
struggle against fascism. The pro- 
gram is in sharp difference from the 
Browder policy of combining with 
the monopolists and therefore con- 
demning the anti-monopoly struggle 
as serving reaction. That is why, 
side by side with the necessity to 
build the Communist Party, the par- 
ty of the working class, the party of 
Socialism, the party that is essential 
to the fight against fascism and 
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against the monopolies, the working 
class faces the task of uniting all anti- 
fascist forces in a common front of 
struggle. 

What the situation demands is an 
anti-fascist coalition broad enough in 
scope to include labor, farming 
masses, the Negro people, profession- 
als, and small businessmen, in 
conjunction with the democratic 
forces among heterogeneous-class 
organizations, such as war-veterans, 
the youth movement, and women’s 
groups. Such a coalition, to be truly 
of a labor-democratic anti-fascist 
character, must direct its strength to 
check the encroachments of the trusts 
against labor and all other sections of 
the people oppressed by monopoly 
capital. The logic of the development 
of such a coalition cannot but lead 
to its independent crystallization, 
outside the two-party system, into a 
third party, although every care must 
be taken against premature actions, 
either locally or, especially, on a na- 
tional scale. 

However, even in such a coalition 
class differences and conflicts do not 
disappear; but they are waged under 
the differently obtaining conditions. 
Not all its components will see in the 
coalition the same thing. Not all will 
be equally prepared to break with 
bourgeois politics. 

In the labor-democratic anti-fascist 
coalition, the working class must be 
the backbone and the driving force. 
The words spoken by Dimitroff in 
1935 that “the working class is fight- 
ing for the future of the nation” are 


still true for the present day. The 
working class fights, not a class strug- 
gle simply, but a class struggle that is 
national in form; not only a struggle 
in defense of its interests as a class, 
but in defense of the true interests 
of the nation. This very anti-fascist 
struggle is, in the deeper sense, a cer- 
tain transitional stage in the struggle 
for Socialism. 

Whatever the form that will be 
assumed by the present projections to- 
ward a national coalition outside of 
the two-party system, the emergent 
factor is labor’s growing affirmation 
of its will to independent political 
action. And, as Engels once said, 
speaking of the American working 
class: “The great thing is to get the 
working class to move as a class; 
that once obtained, it will soon find 
the right direction. . . .” 


* . * 


The finding of that direction is not 
an automatic or spontaneous process; 
it involves the guidance of the po- 
litical leader of the class, the van- 
guard Party armed with the Marx- 
ist-Leninist theory, which is both 
critical and revolutionary, which ex- 
tends the criticism of conditions 
within the existing class society to 
the principles and the program for 
the Socialist transformation of the 
society. In its vanguard, the work- 
ing class brings forward the instru- 
mentality for its own preparation, 
on the basis of its class experiences 
in successive phases of struggle, for 
the climactic conflict to achieve the 
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LENIN’S 


Socialist objective. Thus, by its very 
coming into being, the Communist 
Party manifests the historic urge of 
the working class for emancipation. 
By never losing sight of that urge, 
the Communists will learn to per- 
meate their daily activities among 
the masses for current and partial ob- 
ectives with the teachings of Social- 
im; they will learn to reveal to the 
workers the general in the particu- 
lr and the ultimate in the imme- 
diate; they will be able to guide the 
workers’ understanding from one es- 
ence to a deeper essence, reducing, 
in Lenin’s words, “the exterior, the 
apparent, to the fundamental driving 
forces, to the development of produc- 
we forces and the class struggle.” 
They will be able to say of the 
Atomic Age: Here are the untold 
potential productive forces, whose 
ery potentialities for constructive 
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industrial and agricultural ends rise 
up in rebellion against the constrict- 
ing capitalist mode of production. 
This means that Socialism is not 
some vague and fanciful aspiration 
that can be postponed for genera- 
tions, but a goal that is historically 
imperative and scientifically realiz- 
able in our day, and, hence, the 
struggle for Socialism is inseparable 
from the day-to-cay struggles of the 
masses. On Scecialist foundations, 
our people could take of this coun- 
try, land of such tremendous indus- 
trial and technological powers, truly 
the New World, beyond the dreams 
of the planters of the “American 
dream.” America’s granaries would, 
in the sense of plenty, truly be ever 
normal, her governmental powers 
would truly be derived from the con- 
sent of the governed, and her ways 
would truly be ways of peace. 











THE NEW STAGE IN 
THE WAGE STRUGGLE 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


AMERICA ENTERS the new year on the 
crest of the greatest wage struggle 
in its history. The demand for an in- 
crease of $2 a day or 30 per cent, 
raised by the “big three” C.LO. 
unions some weeks after V-J Day, 
has caught on like wildfire. A major- 
ity of the C.1.O.’s membership has 
already been polled in strike ballot- 
ing under the Smith-Connally Act, 
with votes for a walkout generally 
running from 80 to go percent. 

The movement is not as noticeable in 
the A. F. of L. as in the C.I.O., main- 
ly because the A. F. of L. as a body is 
giving neither leadership nor im- 
petus to the movement other than 
a general statement for wage raises. 
But the current for wage raises is no 
less strong among the A. F. of L. 
members. Numerous locals and re- 
gional bodies of A. F.of L. affiliates 
are pressing for wage demands simi- 
lar to those of the C.1.O. The out- 
standing nationwide wage move- 
ment among non-C.i.0. workers af- 
fects the 1,500,000 railroad workers, 
including those in the A. F. of L. 
(about 75 per cent of the total) and 
the five unaffiliated Railroad Brother- 
hoods. Their joint negotiations for 
approximately 30 per cent have 


reached a deadlock and are now en- 
tering the strike-balloting and Rail- 
way Labor Act stage. 

Actual strikes, until this writing, 
have not reached beyond the half- 
million mark. The General Motors 
walkout is the only major one on 
the basic 30 per cent issue. The other 
strikes are over local issues, most 
often a result of employer provoca- 
tion. 

The real impact of the strike 
movement, unless it is headed off by 
some real wage concessions, may 
come by mid-January. The walkout 
of 800,000 steel workers set for Jan- 
uary 14, and the other major industry 
strikes that would inevitably follow, 
will unquestionably climax the strug- 
gle. 

At this point, the contest is prin- 
cipally between a few of the top cor- 
porations and labor’s major unions 
in the basic mass production field. 
The rest of labor and capital appears 
to be waiting for the outcome of 
what is expected to be a general pat- 
tern for both wages and labor rela- 
tions. 


WHAT IS BEHIND THE 
STRIKE MOVEMENT? 


It is interesting that the traditional 
reactionary howl, blaming “agita- 
tors” for stirring up a strike move- 
ment, is hardly audible today. How 
could such a claim sound plausible 
even to most gullible people in face 
of the overwhelming pro-strike ma- 
jorities under government-supervised 
balloting ? 

John Snyder, director of War 
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Mobilization and Reconversion, said 
that return to the 4o-hour work week 
means a cut in average wage take- 
home of 23 per cent. This figure 
thecks with the Department of Com- 
merce survey of business last Septem- 
ber which found that average weekly 
arnings in manufacturing at pre- 
war hours would go down to $35.60 
as compared with $46.35 in June, 
1945. It takes an average increase of 
30 per cent over wage rates to restore 
the loss of $10.75 in the weekly pay 
envelope. How pressing this has be- 
come is seen from the fact that the 
University of California’s Heller 
Committee’s minimum health and 
decency standard for an average 
family based on wartime price levels, 
calls for $57.97 a week. 

With restoration of the wartime 
takehome, wages would still average 
nearly 20 per cent below the Heller 
Committee’s standard. Propagandists 
of the capitalist class would have the 
country believe that earnings in 
munition-boomed industries are typi- 
cal of the general picture, and that 
even with the drop in hours, wages 
are presumably still considerably 
higher than in 1941. But the fact is 
that the drop in employment and 
complete shutdown of plants was, in 
the main, precisely in those sectors of 
industry that have shown the highest 
wartime rise in wages. This resulted 
in more than a proportionate in- 
fluence upon the general wage de- 
cline. 

What the situation is in some in- 
dustries to which high-paid war 


workers are now returning, is in- 
dicated by wages for textile workers. 
The War Labor Board in its late 
1944 study found that go per cent of 
the Southern and 75 per cent of the 
New England cotton textile workers 
earned less than 72 cents an hour. 
Even 72 cents, in terms of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics cost of living in- 
dex, buys today only what 57 cents 
bought in January 1941. 

A dollar an hour seemed big in 
pre-war days. Now $40 a week is 
equal to $30 of pre-war purchasing 
power by U. S. estimates, $27.60 by 
the C.1.0.’s estimate. A majority of 
America’s working-class families 
have been able to maintain standards, 
thanks to overtime, generally eight 
hours for 12 hours’ pay; temporary 
promotion to higher classification or 
shift to higher paying industries, and 
by more than one working in the 
family. Today, many a family finds 
its income cut by as much as 50 per 
cent, where two or three factors 
combined to cause the decline. 

Unemployed war workers are only 
now beginning to exhaust their un- 
employment insurance credits, but 
already there is evidence of very 
heavy cashing in of war savings 
bonds. Redemptions of E bonds are 
now exeeding normal purchases. In 
September $531,000,000 was cashed 
in, and the October total reached 
$616,000,000, while the first 23 days 
of November, according to the USS. 
Treasury Dept., showed $410,000,- 
ooo. And this is the situation, despite 
the continued shortage of goods for 
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which the public has long hungered. 
Automobiles, refrigerators, washing 
machines, radios and homes were not 
yet available. Even ordinary clothing 
or furnishings that were available 
during the war, dissapeared from the 
market. Manufacturers chose to take 
a “rest” for the remainder of 1945 
because they generally held from the 
tax collector only 14.5 cents of every 
profit dollar for that period. 

This is the picture that has brought 
disturbance in the majority of work- 
ing-class homes. But that is only half 
of the story. Shattering before the 
worker’s eyes is the dream of a bet- 
ter postwar world. The “New Bill of 
Rights” and 60,000,000 job horizon 
projected by Roosevelt expressed 
itself to workers and small-income 
people in a series of bills. Among 
them bills for full employment, $25 
for 26 weeks jobless insurance, 65-75 
cents minimum wage, permanent 
fair employment practice, a vast Fed- 
eral housing program, a Missouri 
Valley Authority, etc, etc. The 
worker sees all these bills either 
emasculated or killed. Occasional 
lip service for them from President 
Truman only brings sardonic smiles. 
Post-V-J Day honeyed words by Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Fred M. Vin- 
son that “we are in the pleasant pre- 
dicament of having to learn to live 
50 per cent better” proved to be in- 
sult added to injury. 


WHY THE RISE OF 
MILITANCY 


Just because the worker feels <‘is- 


appointment on all sides, and is rap- 
idly losing confidence in the Ad- 
ministration, his interest is concen- 
trated in the one aspect of his post- 
war dream that is not subject to 
direct legislative action—wages. The 
fear of a still higher rise in prices, 
unemployment, and another 1929 
crash haunts the workers and makes 
them all the more determined and 
aggressive in the wage fight. The 
worker draws conclusions from the 
simple test of his own experience. 
Secretary of Commerce Wallace’s 
department confirms his fear graphi- 
cally by revealing that already now 
the cut in the wage take-home is so 
deep that it will total $25 billion in 
1946 and the resultant cut in the na- 
tional income will be even greater. 

This disappointment explains the 
aggressiveness of the workers and 
their readiness to respond to a strike 
call. The fear that a four-year no- 
strike policy and arbitrary decision 
of labor disputes by a government 
agency would take the militancy and 
strike experience out of the working 
class has been definitely dissipated. 
Strike solidarity in almost every in- 
stance is 100 per cent. Workers re- 
port for mass picketing despite cold 
and rain. Even workers that have 
never been involved in strikes learn 
to put a strike machinery into opera- 
tion overnight. Vigilance is at a par- 
ticularly high level. Wartime ex- 
perience, especially the recent disclos- 
ures of huge corporate profits and 
the postwar Government-financed 
protection assured to business, has 
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apparently made the worker more 
mistrustful of his employer than 
ever in the past. He is very sensitive 
and suspicious of maneuvers and also 
keeps a watchful eye upon his own 
union spokesmen. 

Perhaps most indicative of this cur- 
rent of militancy and mistrust was 
the recent rank-and-file strike of 
New York longshoremen in defiance 
of “King” Joseph Ryan of the In- 
ternational Longshoremen’s Assn. 
Dictator-run and racket-ridden for 
more than two decades, members of 
the ILL.A. were always pointed out 
as workers who have been terrorized 
into submission to a point that not a 
semblance of democracy was visible 
in the union. Nevertheless, what 
sems like a “small” issue—the size 
of sling-loads hoisted into a ship each 
time—proved to be sufficient to tie 
up the vast waterfront for three 
weeks, despite every conceivable 
srikebreaking trick of Ryan, the 
shipowners, Mayor La Guardia and 
the Federal government. The strike 
machinery of the Rank-and-File was 
avery loose one, with many of the 
go-odd locals not even connected to 
it. Just the same, the lines held 
solidly. 

The General Motors strike, shut- 
ting down the company’s entire sys- 
tem of 93 plants in a score of states, 
gives an indication of both the union 
consciousness and the organized 
level of the workers. Although very 
little was visible in the way of strike 
machinery prior to the strike date, an 
eficient strike machinery sprang up 


everywhere. Workers took to im- 
mediate mass picketing and a system 
of card checks to ensure every strik- 
er’s participation was instituted. 

The strike ballots of recent 
months, taken under government 
supervision, involving several mil- 
lion workers, including non-union 
workers, also showed the measure of 
union loyaity among the workers. 
They answer the often-asked ques- 
tion whether workers would remain 
by their union when war work stop- 
ped. A five to one vote for a strike, 
such as was given by the steel, elec- 
trical, auto and other workers, was a 
vote of confidence in the unions that 
hardly leaves room for speculation. 

No less significant is the fact that 
those ballots were among the C.1.O.’s 
members and they gave pro-strike 
majorities that are generally much 
heavier than those of A. F. of L. 
unions. 


NEED UNITED LABOR 
STRATEGY 


Labor unfortunately has neither 
unity nor unified strategy in this 
struggle. Division has even sharp- 
ened because the controlling group 
in the leadership of the A.F. of L. 
sees the moment as offering advant- 
ages for a struggle against the C.1.O. 
In this their strategy is linked to the 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers and other big business foes of 
the working class. 

Even in the C.L.O., the elements 
of a “Big Three” unified strategy be- 
gan to appear only in mid-December, 
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after a Pittsburgh meeting of leaders 
of the United Steel workers of Amer- 
ica, United Automobile Workers, 
and the United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers. But Murray’s 
leadership, recognized in almost all 
C.1.O. affiliates, is a big unifying in- 
fluence in the C.1.O. Murray’s steel 
union, quite naturally, forms a hub 
of the C.1.0.’s wage fight. 

Business Week for December 1 points 
out that for the last quarter of 1945 
85.5 cents of every profit dollar that 
was lost to GM was really lost to the 
tax collector. The corporation tried 
to provoke the strike even earlier in 
the year. Its policy was one of de- 
liberately causing grievances, letting 
them pile up and refusing to follow 
the disputes procedure provided in 
the contract with the union. GM 
President Charles E. Wilson’s cyni- 
cal “counteroffer” of a 45-hour week 
at straight time if the union would 
join with him in a campaign to 
amend the Wage-Hour Law was 
part of that strategy of provocation. 

But, as is well known, GM’s policy 
of provocation was only part of a 
general pattern of Big Business stra- 
tegy. The bookkeeping of almost 
every large corporation shows that 
the maximum profit for the year that 
could be retained was already raked 
in during the first two or three 
quarters of 1945. The loss to the com- 
pany would be almost negligible if a 
strike stretched through the last three 
months. 

Responsible leaders 


labor were 


faced with quite a difficult task—to 





hold off a strike showdown as late 
as possibie and at the same time keep 
the confidence of the workers who 
have been growing very impatient 
and restless in the face of employer 
stalling and provocation. Finally, 
there is the big task of winning the 
general public to labor’s side, which 
also needed more time for more pub- 
licised evidence of the production sit- 
down by Big Business. 

This is the policy that Murray fol- 
lowed. He has carried the fight to 
the people and has carried the mem- 
bership of his union with him in that 
struggle. The union has engaged a 
large staff of experts to dig into steel 
profits, taxes, prices, and produc- 
tivity. Through well-documented 
evidence well publicised through 
many channels, the union showed 
that the steel companies could grant 
the 25 cents an hour raise almost en- 
tirely from 1946 savings on excess 
profit taxes and by elimination of 
overtime payments, so that their 
huge profits would hardly be touched 
and prices need not rise. 

Murray’s policy of putting the 
plain facts before the people has set 
a pattern for many C.I.O. unions. As 
a result, recent weeks turned public 
discussion on issues that put Big 
Business on the defensive. Americans 
now know why electrical products 
were not available for the Christmas 
season or why building materials are 
still not available, why a discharged 
veteran is unable to buy a suit, or 
why only some 50,000 cars were pro- 
duced by the end of the year against 
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a scheduled output of 500,000. A 
great part of the American public is 
convinced that instead of a strike of 
bor being responsible it is a sitdown 
of capital. 

Murray’s policy is one of making 
good use of time against the employ- 
ers—time that employers had hoped 
to use to their advantage before the 
high tax year of 1945 expired. This, 
obviously, is the reason that the steel 
strike was set for January—the prob- 
able month in which the electrical 
strike, too, will be declared. 

The reluctance of employers as 
much as to talk to union represen- 
tatives, as well as their general ar- 
rogance, made it quite clear since the 
first weeks after V-J Day that they 
hoped the major strikes would break 
out much earlier. It was also appa- 
rent from the start that the corpora- 
tions were hungry for an opportunity 
to blame labor for capital’s slowdown 
of reconversion to civilian produc- 
tion. 

The development of a more fully 
cordinated C.1.O. policy in the wage 
fight will also greatly clarify and 
advance the wage fight of each of 
its afhliates, as well as the GM strike. 
Examples of avoidable mistakes 
have already revealed themselves in 
the GM strike. They are referred to 
here only with the view of helping to 
strengthen the strike and the wage 
fight as a whole. 

The U.A.W.’s GM division has 
made continuance of current price 
clings a condition for agreement in 
its negotiations with the corporation. 


It is commendable for a union to 
stress the importance of maintaining 
price ceilings, because the policy of 
compensating wage raises with a 
price increase amounts to robbing the 
worker of his gains. It is also impor- 
tant for a union to study prices from 
the standpoint of showing how an 
employer rakes in immense profits 
on the basis of those prices, for he 
obviously does it on the basis of in- 
creased productivity. Murray has 
handled the price issue in that correct 
manner. But the struggle for price 
control is not in negotiations with 
GM, but through a general struggle 
of labor and the people generally 
against those in government who 
would yield to GM and other like 
corporations. 

With the union placing primary 
emphasis on prices in negotiations 
with GM, the corporation was only 
too pleased to take advantage of it 
in order to justify its sitdown on 
wages. The corporation utilized the 
issue to give the general public an 
impression that the union’s price 
condition is an obstacle to a settle- 
ment. 

There is, further, the “divide-the- 
bosses” concept. The strategy, mostly 
at U.A.W. vice-president Walter 
Reuther’s inspiration, conceived of a 
“one-at-a-time” strike on the theory 
that the “Big Three” in the auto in- 
dustry are in sharp competition. The 
net effect of such an outlook is to 
build illusions among the workers, 
but it does not divide the employers, 
who seldom divide when facing 
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labor. Murray understands that point 
and did not divide the steel fight. 

Experience in the auto negotia- 
tions have proved the futility of bas- 
ing a strategy on “employer division.” 
Negotiations are separate for each of 
the “Big Three,” but the union re- 
ceived essentially the same counter- 
proposal for restoration of open shop 
conditions, penalties upon workers 
for participation in “wildcat” strikes, 
and reduction of the number of shop 
stewards. Their inadequate wage of- 
fers were not far apart. 

Closely related with these erro- 
neous policies was a proposal by 
Richard T. Leonard of the Ford ne- 
gotiations committee of the U.A.W., 
under which workers participating in 
unauthorized stoppages would be 
fined $3 for each day of idleness on 
the first occasion and $5 on the sec- 
ond. This was capitulation to com- 
pany propaganda to put a label of 
irresponsibility upon labor. And yet, 
labor has always, and correctly, 
pointed out that the chief cause of 
unauthorized walkouts is company 
provocation, often deliberately car- 
ried out through company agents and 
disruptive elements within the union. 
To give the company the club of 
penalties over workers is a serious 
disregard of basic union principles 
that have been traditionally estab- 
lished through many years of hard 
struggle and experience. 

It is not to be wondered, there- 
fore, that John Bugas, the Ford Mo- 
tor Company’s spokesman, found 
praise for only this suggestion of the 


union, of all that have been presented 
to him. Taking advantage of that 
opening, the company presented a 
counter-offer which agreed only to 
the penalties principle of the union 
but added a whole pattern of other 
provisions that would, in effect, ren- 
der the union ineffective in Ford 
plants. 


SUBSIDIZING A 
1946 SITDOWN 


There is still another and even 
more important reason that makes it 
urgent for labor to win the general 
public support. Big Business also has 
an inducement for idleness in 1946 
thanks to a sitdown strike fund sub- 
sidized by the United States Treas- 
ury. The cited issue of Business 
Week points out that GM would lose 
only 16.5 cents of every dollar lost in 
a strike in 1946 thanks to the carry- 
back provision of the tax law. The 
government’s guarantee of profits for 
two postwar years up to almost the 
level of pre-war profits, would assure 
GM of a sufficient tax kickback to 
compensate for months of idleness. 

Thus, the weight of the company’s 
desire to weaken the union and to 
prolong the hunger for consumer 
products so as to blackmail the gov- 
ernment into dropping price con- 
trols, or raising ceilings would be 
balanced against a negligible risk in 
profit loss. Similarly, in the case of 
Chrysler. If the corporation makes 
its average pre-war profit of $57,000,- 
000 in 1946, it would retain $35, 
000,000 clear, Business Week finds. 
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But, if its profits are cut to $30,000,000, 
it would retain, under 1946 taxes, 
$18,600,000. The tax kickback, how- 
ever, would raise the profit to a to- 
tal of $30,885,000, not much below 
what it would clear at full capacity 
operation. 

United States Steel, by breaking 
even in 1946, would receive a sum of 
$67,340,000 in tax kickback. This 
compares to its average annual war- 
time profit after taxes of $82,726,000. 
The same goes for all corporations. 
Industrialists, therefore, will be very 
much inclined to sit it out while 
workers picket. 

A further consideration for the in- 
dustrialists is their longer range view 
in the objective of crippling and 
smashing labor unions. With labor 
on the offensive now, employers may 
limit their immediate hopes to cut- 
ting labor’s wage gains to a mini- 
mum, But they would regard conces- 
sions they are ready to give, as cheap 
at the price, if, in exchange, laws 
would be put on the statute books 
restricting labor unions. The em- 
ployers hope at the earliest opportun- 
ity to take full advantage of such 
laws with a drive to take away far 
more than labor may be able to gain 
now. 

The line of the industrialists, there- 
fore, is to utilize their sitdown and 
deliberate policy of prolonging dis- 
putes and strikes for political black- 
mail against the nation. They pour 
out many millions for propaganda to 
smear labor unions as the obstacle 
to rapid reconversion to peacetime 


production. They insist on legal res- 
trictions upon strikes and the union 
shop. They demand that unions be 
subject to prosecution under the An- 
ti-Trust Act. Their pet amendment 
to the Wagner Act would give an 
employer a right to call for a collec- 
tive bargaining election when it is 
most advantageous to have one for 
a company union. Above all, the em- 
ployers are pressing for a disputes 
machinery patterned after the Rail- 
way Labor Act, under which a whole 
chain of “cool-off” steps tie down 
an organization to many months of 
procedure until a strike may be legal- 
ly permissible. 

Such legislation, plus a demand for 
still further reduction of taxes for 
corporations and elimination of price 
controls, is the program the N.A.M. 
and Big Business generally are de- 
manding in place of the progressive 
post-war bills before Congress. The 
congressional bloc of poll-taxers and 
Republican Tories needed no special 
urging to sponsor this reactionary 
program. 

A strike today cannot be limited 
to an endurance contest with cor- 
porations whose profits are guar- 
anteed by the government and whose 
coffers are swollen with wartime as- 
sets. It is a political struggle affecting 
the national interests. Labor of ne- 
cessity, is forced to take its case to 
the people and rally a general strug- 
gle against the sabotaging policy of 
Big Business. Negotiations, in effect, 
are no longer mere bargaining 
“across the table.” Both sides seek to 
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win the support of the middle class, 
professional, farm and small business 
people. Labor, of course, has the 
great advantage of stressing that its 
purchasing power is decisive for the 
general economy of the country. 


THE GOVERNMENT'S 
ROLE 


What is the government’s role in 
this situation? Labor in recent weeks 
has received quite a jolt to remind it 
that some very significant changes 
have taken place in Washington. For 
a time after V-] Day there were some 
strong illusions among workers that 
Truman continues the Roosevelt 
policy. His several messages to Con- 
gress asking for passage of labor- 
supported bills helped very much to 
foster that illusion. 

Results have shown, however, that 
those messages were little more than 
lip service to those bills. Warnings 
that the Administration’s venture 
along an imperialist path abroad is 
bound to have a counterpart domesti- 
cally were not taken too seriously by 
many labor leaders. The weeks dur- 
ing and since the Labor-Manage- 
ment conference met at Washington 
have gone a long way to convince 
the average trade unionist that this, 
indeed, is the development that has 
taken place. 

In weeks of maneuvering in pre- 
paration for the Labor-Management 
conference and during its four weeks 
of . deliberations, the government 
worked to get labor’s “voluntary” 
agreement for a “cooling-off-fact- 


finding” disputes procedure. The 
President was not specific in public 
on what he wanted, but he made that 
clear after the futile conference ad- 
journed. Perhaps the most sinister 
part of this policy was the attempt 
to take advantage of the A.F. of L- 
C.L.O. split. 

As is known, C.I.O. President 
Murray declared weeks in advance 
of the conference that unless the fun- 
damental issue of wages was taken 
up, the conference would not deal 
with the real cause of strikes. He 
further warned that limitation of 
discussions only to disputes pro- 
cedure, would inevitably confine 
their scope to the points in the anti- 
labor Ball-Burton-Hatch Bill. 

Murray and his C.I.O. associates 
were alone in this fight. A. F. of L. 
leaders even went on the radio joint- 
ly with spokesmen of the N.A.M. to 
state their common stand against 
Murray. When President Truman 
opened the conference he did not 
even mention the wage question. He 
did issue the warning that if the con- 
ference did not agree on a program 
to block strikes, legislation would be 
passed in Congress to do so. 

When the conference got under 
way it soon became evident that the 
employers carried as their blueprint 
the BBH Bill, the heart of which 
calls for application of the Railway 
Labor Act procedure to all industries. 
The test for the conference was put 
by Murray when he renewed pres- 
sure on the wage issue. Refusal to 
deal with this problem in face of the 
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developing strike wave exposed the 
real intention of the employers. They 
did not want really to go into the 
causes of strikes. They wanted labor 
voluntarily to submit to handcuffs. 
Certainly there were no _ illusions 
among employers that any of their 
tricks would work. But they went 
through the motions of “pleading” 
with labor so as to be able to throw 
up their hands later and say in pub- 
lic: “See, there is no use trying to 
deal with them in a friendly way. 
Only laws will do the trick.” 

Despite division in labor ranks and 
even open association between some 
AF. of L. leaders and the N.A.M. 
bor was united at the conference in 
rejection of all anti-union maneuvers. 
This is mainly due to the aggressive 
role of the C.1.O. and the sentiment 
among the rank-and-file of the A. F. 
of L. which the leaders knew was in 
0 mood to accept restrictions. 


COOL-OFF AND 
FACT-FINDING 


When the President finally re- 
vealed his program it received gen- 
eral acclaim in the ranks of business 
and unanimous condemnation in the 
ranks of labor, He put forward es- 
entially what employers had pressed 


# for at the Labor-Management Con- 


lerence. The modification in the Pres- 
ident’s proposal such as cutting the 
‘cool-off” period to 30 days instead of 
the 60 in the Railway Labor Act should 
fool no one. The basic feature of the 
proposal is the proposition that labor 
would no longer be legally free to 


prepare and call a strike when it sees 
fit to do so. Nineteen years of opera- 
tion under the R.L.A. gives con- 
clusive evidence that, in effect, the 
“cool-off fact-finding” procedure is 
the nearest thing to compulsory ar- 
bitration without formally being so. 
The cumbersome procedure at times 
drags through a year and longer be- 
fore it is exhausted. There have been 
no strikes of consequence on rail- 
roads since the R.L.A. was enacted 
in 1926. 

Restraint of labor’s main weapon, 
the strike, has resulted in a gradual 
lowering of railway workers’ stand- 
ards as compared to those of other 
major industries. This is graphically 
shown in a recent Bureau of Labor 
Statistics study (Labor Monthly, 
October, 1915) showing that while 
weekly earnings for workers in man- 
ufacturing industries increased in 
1944 to $46.08, or 93 per cent, over 
1939, the railway workers’ average 
reached $46.59, only 48.8 per cent 
over 1939. The same study shows 
that workers in manufacturing 
averaged in 1944 45.2 hours weekly, 
railroad workers worked an average 
of 48.7 hours. 

In 1926 railroad workers were in 
the high brackets, averaging $30.17 
weekly. By 1941, they climbed to an 
average of only $36.83. But workers 
of major manufacturing industries, 
much below railroad rates in 1926, 
climbed to $42.34 for automobile in 
1941, $39.35 for electrical manufac- 
turing, and to similar increases in 


other fields. And the railroad work- 
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ers are still on the basic 48-hour week. 

Mr. Truman’s plan does not have 
the unanimous support of the em- 
ployers. They particularly express the 
fear that fact-finders may get the 
right to subpoena company books to 
determine ability to meet wage de- 
mands. But, in the main, dissatisfac- 
tion with the proposal stems from 
the claim that it “doesn’t go far 
enough.” This is the view of the 
New York Times, Journal of Com- 
merce, Wall St. Journal and the 
N.A.M. 

Whatever the differences in the 
ranks of the employers, the main 
point to remember is that the Tru- 
man proposal and the whole chain 
of anti-labor bills for which he now 
opened the gate, aim to block the 
progress of labor’s aggresive wage 
struggle. They would tangle labor in 
a procedural maze and delay the 
showdown stage of the struggle. The 
corporations, meanwhile, would have 
more time to sow confusion and 
division in the ranks of the workers, 
to foment veteran-labor strife, and 
possibly reap some benefit from an 
increased unemployment. 

That strikebreaking is the prime 
objective, was well exposed when the 
President, simultaneously with his 
message to Congress asking for anti- 
labor legislation, appealed to General 
Motors strikers to return to work, 
which he did without even advance 
consultation with the leaders of the 
U.A.W. 

There is a great deal of liberal 
hairsplitting that the Truman pro- 


posal is a “lesser evil” and that it 
would not be so harmful in the long 
run. But this type of reasoning over- 
looks the President’s proposal as a 
tactical move to take the swing out 
of labor’s wage fight now. It is quite 
apparent that the issues at stake are 
not confined to the companies and 
unions now locked in a strike battle. 


.Since Big Business is not yielding 


appreciably in face of the determina- 
tion and militancy the GM strikers 


are showing, reinforcements will 


have to come out very soon. 
The Ford and Chrysler workers 
will have to come out as steel, 


General Electric, Westinghouse 
and GM’s electrical division are due 
to come out. The President’s pro- 
posal would deprive labor of a right 
to time strikes in accordance with a 
winning strategy. The right to strike 
is meaningless without the freedom 
to develop a strike strategy. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The labor movement is unques- 
tionably on the threshold of a big 
historic moment that may well affect 
its course for a long time to come. 
The outcome of the struggle in the 
coming weeks and months may 
prove equally significant for the 
country as a whole, for it will in- 
dicate whether the path taken will 
once again be the open shop path of 


the ‘twenties or whether labor will J 


preserve its strength and influence in 
the life of the country. 

It is with that basic alternative in 
view that organized labor and its 
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aders must draw conclusions today. 
Among those that are particularly 
pressing and apparent as the great 
sruggle of 1946 blazes out, are the 
following: 

1, Labor unity is the No. 1 ur- 
gency. All sections of the labor move- 
ment are agreed on the general wage 
aims. All were united in repelling the 
maneuvers of the employers at the 
Labor-Management Conference as 
they are in opposition to the Presi- 
dent’s “cooling - off, fact - finding” 
cheme. All sections are united 
wainst repressive legislation now 
ending and favor the whole chain 
of post-war measures that have been 
thelved by Congress. Nevertheless, 
livision between the C.I.O. and A.F. 
of L. is sharper than ever. And this 
a face of the greatest threat labor has 
ced in a long time—a threat far 
more serious than the open shop 
drive of the ’twenties, for labor today 
tas much more to lose. Defeat of la- 
wr would surely open the field to an 
(American brand of fascism, 
President Philip Murray of the 
CLO. recognizes that the country is 
lacing a serious crisis. But the serious- 
ness of the situation has not yet im- 
messed itself within the A. F. of L. 
Unless the A. F. of L.’s membership 
s alarmed and aroused to the situa- 
tion, its leadership will not be moved 
or united action with the C.I.O. and 


Saher unions. 


2. Labor’s fight must be brought to 


@he people, not as one that is con- 


rned exclusively with a worker's 


# *age interest, but as leadership in the 


general struggle of the people against 
the monopolists. The close relation- 
ship of the worker’s pay envelope to 
the welfare of all other small and 
middle-incomed people must be 
strongly stressed. The sitdown of big 
capital must be exposed. Only such 
an approach reaching many millions 
of people will thwart the efforts of 
Big Business to isolate and eventual- 
ly destroy labor organizations. 

3. The approach of winning broad 
support for labor’s struggle is also 
the key to a proper policy on the gov- 
ernment’s role in the present strug- 
gle. The nationwide protest of labor 
against the union-busting course that 
the President is now following 
should become the protest of all the 
common people. The Truman Ad- 
ministration must be made to realize 
that its continued service to Big Busi- 
ness is losing it the support of labor. 
In this respect, Murray’s broadcast 
of the C.I.O.’s stand on the Truman 
anti-labor proposal was a fine ex- 
ample of leadership. 

4. The struggle to beat the anti-- 
labor bills now pending in Congress 
must not be neglected as principal 
attention is shifted to strike strug- 
gles. Both the strike struggle and the 
legislative fight are part of the same 
struggle. Both affect wages and 
working standards. 

5- Labor needs a unified strategy in 
the wage fight. The plain fact is, and 
every A. F. of L. or C.L.O. leader 
admits it, that any major industry 
wage agreement has a great influence 
on the general wage pattern that is 
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shaping for the country. An agree- 
ment, at least on basic policy, in the 
current wage fight is absolutely ne- 
cessary. An integral part of this prob- 
lem is the urgency of a unified strat- 
egy in the C.LO. itself, anchored on 
the fight of its major unions and able 
to concentrate the entire C.I.O. be- 
hind the struggle. 

6. The General Motors strike was 
only the opening battle. The struggle 
must be broadened quickly if it is 
to continue on the asendency and if 
the employers are to be blocked from 
seizing the offensive. This means 
that the other divisions of the 
U.A.W., along with the steel and 
electrical unions, will soon be forced 
to call their strikes. At this writing 
(mid-December), those unions still 
have no other alternative and there 
is no GM settlement in sight. 

7. The tremendous task of financ- 
ing these gigantic struggles, and they 
need millions, demands well-planned 
coordination within the C.I.0., so 
that resources are channeled where 
most needed from the standpoint of 








the general struggle. Moreover, 4 
strong appeal for aid should be di- 
rected to A. F. of L. unions. The 
rank-and-file will respond, fully real- 
izing that labor in both the A. F, of 
L. and the C.I.O. has a great stake in 
the outcome of the struggle. 

8. The workers are backing the 
wage fight by overwhelming ma- 
jorities because the 30 per cent raise 
is a must for them. They need it to 
maintain the standard of living of 
1941. The ability of the labor move- 
ment to hold its 13,000,000 members, 
maintain their loyalty to unions and 
expand further into unorganized 
fields, will be determined largely by 
the kind of settlement that is made. 
The employers know well that, not 
only their immediate profits, but 
their plans to demoralize labor and 
“soften” it up for an open-shop blitz, 
depends on holding down a wage in- 
crease to insignificance. On the other 
hand, it need hardly be stated that a 
substantial wage raise could be a 
great spurt to new advances for labor 
and the common people generally. 
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THE RECORD 
0F AMERICAN 
IMPERIALISM 
IN CHINA 


By FREDERICK V. FIELD 


American foreign policy is deter- 
mined at home. It is not determined 
by a Hurley or a Wedemeyer in 
China nor by a Berle in Brazil. These 
men may influence and temporarily 
divert policy, but essentially their 
work simply reflects the existing re- 
lationship of forces within the United 
States. The resignation of Ambassa- 
dor Hurley came partly in response 
to the protest of the American people 
and partly from the failure of the 
crude methods he had employed to 
execute the policy of American im- 
perialism. Hurley’s departure from 
the scene is to be welcomed as a re- 
pudiation of his role. It does not, 
however, signify a repudiation of the 
policy of reactionary intervention. 

This point can be put in another 
way. What we are faced with in 
the policy of intervention against 
Chinese democracy is not a mere 
aberration in American foreign pol- 


@ icy. It is not an exception which can 


be set off from policy toward other 
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parts of the world. It is part of a gen- 
eral pattern of American imperial- 
ism’s foreign policy which, while 
adopting different tactical approaches 
to different parts of the world, shows 
a reactionary consistency throughout. 
This explains the appeasement of 
Franco, diplomatic intervention in 
the Brazilian elections, financial sup- 
port of an imperialist puppet for 
the presidency of Mexico, obstacles 
to free and democratic elections in 
the Balkans, the sudden sale of sup- 
posedly “surplus” war property in 
Iran to that country’s anti-Soviet 
government, the massacre of Indo- 
nesians and Indo-Chinese by Ameri- 
can weapons “without labels,” the 
delicate handling of the Japanese oli- 
garchy, the fostering of Filipino col- 
laborationists and Falangists, the im- 
position of a coalition of the “Right” 
upon the Koreans, the obliteration of 
a “Lidice” in North China, and the 
undermining of Big Three unity and 
the authority of the Security Council 
of the United Nations. 

We cannot therefore isolate our 
struggle against the interventionist 
policy in China. We must link it up 
with the struggle on all other fronts 
of foreign policy. Neither can we 
apply to our task the metaphor of the 
single broken link breaking the 
whole chain. We must fight for vic- 
tories and welcome them when 
achieved. But our ability to force a 
change for the better in the policy to- 
ward one area, for example the Phil- 
ippines, will not in itself alter the 
basic, imperialist nature of foreign 
policy. For the foreign policy of the 
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United States is inextricably bound 

with the domestic scene and cannot 

be separated from it. As long as the 

Truman Administration identifies it- 

self with and increasingly assumes 

the leadership of that section of 

American life represented by the gi- 

gantic trusts we can achieve nothing 

more than temporary, tactical victo- 
ries in the field of foreign relations. 

In his report to the recent meet- 
ing of the National Committee of 
the Communist Party, Eugene Den- 
nis said: 

The United States emerged from this 
war as the strongest imperialist power 
in the midst of a weakened world capi- 
talist system. Today the dominant sec- 
tions of American monopoly capital aim 
to utilize in an imperialist way the gi- 
gantic postwar military and economic 
power of the United States. Despite 
important differences over methods, the 
big monopolists are united around one 
central objective—to achieve American 
world domination, to augment Amer- 
ica’s spheres of influence and trade ad- 
vantages through oppressive policies to- 
ward other peoples, to buttress Ameri- 
can and hence world capitalism. It is 
this which explains the main line of 
foreign policy of Washington since V-J 
Day. 

THE “OLD IMPERIALISM” OF 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
To understand the present Ameri- 

can policy in China and to arm our- 

selves with the necessary knowledge 
to struggle successfully against it, we 
must not only see its place in the 
broad pattern of reactionary foreign 
policy and its connection with in- 


ternal policies, but we must also view 
it historically. The current armed 
intervention phase grows out of poli- 
cies that have been evolved out of 
more than a hundred and fifty years 
of contact with China. The history 
of American trading relations with 
China is in fact coextensive with the 
history of the United States as an 
independent nation. 

Three important periods of this 
history may be distinguished. In 
each, policies were formulated and 
designed to protect and advance the 
interests of an expanding American 
capitalism. The policies and the 
methods whereby the government 
sought to achieve them were in each 
of the three periods adjusted to the 
needs of the capitalists of the time. 
However, since the history of the 
American nation spans the era of 
free enterprise, the development of 
the internal market, the growth of 
monopoly and the advent of finance- 
capital, the policies and the tactics 
toward China went through corre- 
sponding transformations. 

The first period to be distinguished 
takes us to the close of the nine- 
teenth century. It is the period of the 
“old imperialism,” that is, the form 
of expansion which capitalism took 
before the development of the pres- 
ent stage of finance-capital. The sig- 
nals in those days were called by the 
British, who during the eighteenth 
century had pioneered the China 
market via the mercantilist British 
East India Company. British indus- 
trialization, speeded by profits from 
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India, broke the East India Com- 
pany’s monopoly in favor of a long 
period of competitive capitalist trade 
gonsored by England’s new manu- 
facturing class. Owen Lattimore has 
coined a phrase to describe the Amer- 
ican effort in China during the nine- 
tenth century. He calls it “hitch- 
hiking imperialism,” a phrase that 
has merit because it accurately rele- 
gates the American merchants to a 
role secondary to that of the British. 
“For the American trader in 
China,” writes T. A. Bisson (Amer- 
ica’s Far Eastern Policy, The Macmil- 
hn Co., 1945) “the watchword was 
equality of commercial opportunity, 
and the State Department supported 
him in this plan.” Spelled out, this 
policy meant that the American capi- 
alist demanded any and all privi- 
kges which any other foreigner en- 
joyed in doing business with the Chi- 
nse. The policy was legally butt- 
essed by the famous “most-favored 
mation clause” which had_ been 
wung from the Chinese by the Brit- 
sh in 1843 and which subjected the 
Chinese to the principle that any 
privilege won from them by any for- 
“ign country accrued to the nationals 
f all other foreign countries. 
Through this device Americans 
shared in all the advantages of the no- 
rious “unequal treaties” under 
which China became exploited by a 
system of collective imperialism im- 
posed by all the foreign imperialist 
powers. The standard was set by 
the Treaty of Nanking in 1842, fol- 
owing the Opium War, whereby the 


British obtained: (1) a large indem- 
nity to pay for the cost of the war 
which they themselves had pro- 
voked; (2) a foreign-controlled cus- 
toms service and the establishment 
of a fixed import tariff of 5 per cent; 
and (3) the setting aside of “treaty 
ports” for the special use of foreign- 
ers and the imposition of the law of 
extraterritoriality whereby foreigners 
operated under their own legal sys- 
tem rather than that of China, the 
country where they were residing 
and doing business. 

The United States never staked 
out any territorial concession of its 
own; but it took full advantage of 
those of the British, French and Rus- 
sians, and it participated directly in 
the government of the International 
Settlement of Shanghai. As the ju- 
nior partner of British capitalism, the 
United States became part of the im- 
perialist octopus which constricted 
the political and economic develop- 
ment of the Chinese people. 


AMERICAN MONOPOLY 
COMES OF AGE 


The primary reason for America’s 
secondary position during this pe- 
riod was, of course, its youth and 
relative weakness as an independent 
capitalist nation. The middle part 
of the nineteenth century found the 
country deeply absorbed in its inter- 
nal affairs. There was the settle- 
ment of the West and the discovery 
of gold in California which attended 
it. And there was the Civil War 
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and the period of reconstruction and 
disillusion which followed. 

The second period of American re- 
lations with China was inaugurated 
by the Spanish-American War. What 
was important in connection with 
America’s China policy was not the 
acquisition of the Philippine Islands 
in 1898 but the fact that the motives 
which impelled that war and colonial 
conquest also caused a new adjust- 
ment in the policy toward China. 

American capitalism had been 
changing. The decisive nature of 
that change became apparent in the 
first decade of the new century when 
both the Standard Oil Company and 
the United States Steel Corporation 
were founded. American monopoly 
capitalism was coming of age. Free 
enterprise gave way to monopoly 
capitalism, competition became 
transformed into imperialism, “the 
highest stage of capitalism.” With 
this change came a corresponding de- 
velopment in the policy toward 
China. 

A similar development had taken 
place in Europe. “For Europe,” 
Lenin writes (New Data for Lenin’s 
“Imperialism, The Highest Stage of 
sp ecg ” International Publish- 
ers, 1940, p. 38) “the time when the 
new 0 da definitely superseded 
the old can be established with fair 
precision: it was the beginning of the 
twentieth century.” In tracing the 
history of monopolies, Lenin says 


(lbid., p. 39): 


Thus, the principal stages in the his- 


tory of monopolies are the following: 


(1) 1860-70, the highest stage, the apex 
of development of free competition; 
monopoly is in the barely discernible, 
embryonic stage. (2) After the crisis of 
1873, a wide zone of development of 
cartels; but they are still the exception. 
They are not yet durable. They are still 
a transitory phenomenon. (3) The 
boom at the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and the crisis of 1900-03. Cartels 
become one of the foundations of the 
whole of economic life. Capitalism has 
been transformed into imperialism. 


Along with the growth of monop- 
oly capitalism, and as a natural de- 
rivative of that growth, there had 
occurred during the 1890's a fren- 
zied scramble for spheres of influ- 
ence in China. That country was 
imminently threatened with parti- 
tion into several protectorates of the 
foreign powers. The French were 
thrusting northward from  Indo- 
China, the British sought a monop- 
oly in the rich Yangtse Valley and 
inland from Hongkong and Canton. 
In the north, and particularly in the 
Manchurian provinces, Czarist Rus- 
sia was pressing her claims to this 
redivision of Eastern Asia. The 
decadent Manchu Dynasty had been 
ignominiously defeated by the up- 
start imperialist power, Japan, and 
was in no position to protect the 
Chinese nation. 

To American capitalists with no 
particular sphere of influence nor 


with any territorial base of their 
own in the Treaty Ports this parti- 
tioning of China threatened to de- 
stroy the principle of equality of 
commercial opportunity and to ren- 
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der obsolete the legal protection of 
the most-favored nation clause. It 
was under these circumstances that 
in 1899 and 1900 the American Sec- 
retary of State, John Hay, in two 
notes disaptched to foreign capitals, 
enunciated a new policy which there- 
after became the cornerstone of all 
American actions toward China. 

The more famous of these notes, 
which established the so-called 
“Open Door” doctrine, was nothing 
other than a demand for non-dis- 
criminatory treatment of American 
capitalists. It referred specifically to 
harbor dues, railroad rates, the Chi- 
nese tariff and existing treaty ports 
and “any vested interests.” It made 
no demands for limiting special priv- 
ileges enjoyed by the foreign pow- 
ers; only that such privileges must 
be shared among all imperialists in- 
stead of being monopolized by any 
one nation. American imperialism, 
in other words, demanded a contin- 
uation of the system of joint or col- 
lective imperialism for the obvious 
reason that otherwise it would find 
itself out in the cold as far as the 
China market was concerned. 

This doctrine prevailed, despite 
the relative weakness of American 
imperialism at the turn of the cen- 
tury, primarily because it found an 
ally in Britain. Its own interests 
threatened by the encroachments of 
Czarist Russia, Britain momentarily 
found in the American proposal a 
way to form an imperialist alliance 
which would protect its China stake. 
Even British imperialism was not 


powerful enough to cope single- 
handed with the complicated rival- 
ries over the body of China. 

The corollary to the Open Door 
doctrine was enunciated by the 
American Secretary of State the fol- 
lowing year and prevailed for the 
same reason. It was the doctrine of 
China’s territorial and administra- 
tive integrity, which eventually be- 
came embodied in the Nine-Power 
Treaty of 1922. The policy had 
little to do with the actual territorial 
and administrative integrity of the 
Chinese nation; it was directed sole- 
ly against any single power or group 
of powers that might attempt to 
gain privileges not accorded the 
others. Again, this was the doctrine 
of an imperialist alliance in which 
the fate of China was secondary. 
The United States had announced 
and succeeded in winning the point 
that it refused to be barred from 
participation in the exploitation of 
China. 

The following decades were 
marked, not by harmony among 
the imperialist allies, but by con- 
tinual struggle for advantage over 
the others. World War I cut, Ger- 
many out of the cabal. The Oc- 
tober Socialist Revolution which de- 
stroyed the foundations of imperial- 
ism in Russia took the Russian peo- 
ple out of the arrangement volun- 
tarily. World War II has, to date, 
not removed Imperial Japan from 
the arrangement but merely reduced 
it to a position subordinate to that 
of the imperialist victors. It has also 
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substantially weakened the position 
of Britain. 


A TYPICAL 
IMPERIALIST VENTURE 


Before turning to the present and 
third period of American policy to- 
ward China it will be illuminating 
to pause for a moment to look into 
one of the transactions negotiated 
by the imperialist alliance against 
China during the early 1900’s. A 
score of examples come to mind, 
any one of which could be used to 
illustrate the typical operations of 
capitalism at the stage of impe- 
rialism. The Reorganization Loan 
of 1913 will serve our purpose as 
well as any other of these episodes. 

This was a loan negotiated be- 
tween the Consortium, an interna- 
tional banking syndicate composed 
of American, British, French, Ger- 
man, Russian and Japanese finan- 
ciers, and the corrupt and reaction- 
ary government of Yuan Shih-kai. 
American participants were J. P. 
Morgan & Co., Kuhn Loeb & Co., 
the First National Bank, and The 
National City Bank. After many 
months of dickering, an agreement 
was finally reached in the spring of 
1913 for a loan bearing the face 
value of £25,000,000. These bonds 


were sold to purchasers on the New 
York, London, Paris and other mar- 
kets for go per cent of their face 
value, giving the bond holders a 
10 per cent profit plus the 6 per cent 
interest charge the bonds carried. 
The bankers took another 6 per cent 


for their efforts in handling the 
transactions. At this point, therefore, 
the Chinese government would get 
a net of only 84 per cent of the 
amount of the loan or £ 21,000,000. 
But that was only part of the story, 
and the smaller part at that. For 
we find that the proceeds of the loan 
were to be used, among other 
things, to pay arrears on the Boxer 
Indemnity to foreign powers, to re- 
pay advances made by the Consor- 
tium while the Reorganization Loan 
was being negotiated, to pay off a 
previous Belgian loan and two made 
by the Japanese, and, finally, an item 
of £2,000,000 to reorganize the Salt 
Administration on which the whole 
enterprise was hypothecated. All of 
these items took off another £ 12, 
780,000 from the amount which the 
Chinese government actually got. 
The final figure going to China out 
of a loan having a face vaiue of 
£ 25,000,000 was £8,220,000, or 33 per 
cent! (Cf. F. V. Field, American 
Participation in the China Consor- 
tium, University of Chicago Press, 
1931.) 

So much for this vignette. The 
history of the period was replete 
with similar ones. 


AMERICA’S IMPERIALIST 
PRE-WAR STAKE IN CHINA 


Statistically, the United States, 
just before the outbreak of World 
War II, had little to show for the 
long history of the “old” and the 
“new” imperialism. In the years 
1931-35 China took little more than 
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3 per cent of America’s foreign 
trade, 1.5 per cent of the exports, 
and 3.4 per cent of the imports. 
From China’s point of view, how- 
ever, the figures looked bigger; the 
United States indeed had become the 
largest trader. China’s imports 
from the United States constituted 
2 per cent of the total imports, and 
in certain items, like copper, tobacco, 
ofice machinery, films and aircraft, 
% to 100 per cent was coming from 
the United States, with petroleum 
and products as well as machine 
tools forming a large proportion of 
total purchases abroad. Chinese ex- 
ports to the United States, predomi- 
nantly hides and skins, bristles, tea, 
tungsten and tung oil, while small 
in terms of total U.S. imports, ac- 
counted for 27.6 per cent of all Chi- 
nese exports. 

The American capital investment 
in China was also very small, only 
§250,000,000 in the middle 1930's. 
Considering that China had a pop- 
ulation of well over four hundred 
million, it is interesting to note that 
American capitalists had at the same 
period a somewhat larger capital 
investment in the Philippines, which 
had a population of about fifteen 
million. One quarter of the funds 
invested in China were in the oil 
business, and most of the remainder 
was in real estate, utilities, banks, 
and sales agencies located in the 
treaty ports. Two-thirds of the 
whole investment was located in 
Shanghai. The Americans in this 
fespect were running a very poor 


third to the British and Japanese, 
each of whom had about five times 
as much money invested in China. 
It is obvious from the nature of the 
American investment—and the same 
held true for the British and Japa- 
nese—that it did little to develop 
China’s resources, to modernize her 
agriculture, or to develop her mass 
purchasing power. 

Not enough attention has been 
paid to the character and smallness 
of the American stake in China. 
Why after decades of strenuous im- 
perialist diplomacy did an enormous 
nation of over four hundred million 
people, a nation endowed with man- 
ifold natural resources, count for 
such a minute proportion of total 
American foreign trade? Why 
was the capital investment just be- 
fore the outbreak of war so insigni- 
ficant? It is not the purpose of this 
article to go deeply into the sub- 
ject. It is, however, important to 
pose the questions, for they are rele- 
vant to current notions about the 
rapid development of China’s post- 
war market under imperialist aus- 
pices. 

During the war and in the months 
since V-J Day there have been nu- 
merous proposals put forward re- 
garding postwar trade and invest- 
ment in China looking to a speedy 
raising of Chinese mass purchasing 
power, to a rapid process of in- 
dustrialization, and to the moderni- 
zation of Chinese economy under 
the benevolent guidance of the 
United States. Such a program has 
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been strongly advocated es offering 
temporary relief to the crisis of capi- 
talist production within the United 
States. I refer not simply to Brow- 
der’s revisionism, but to the argu- 
ments of representatives of capital- 
ism as well. Henry Wallace, for 
instance, while still Vice-President, 
wrote in the spring of 1944 (Our Job 
in the Pacific, American Council In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations, pam- 
phlet) : 


Rather than invest only in the older 
regions of the world, it would seem 
wiser from the standpoint both of sound 
investment and of stimulation of world 
trade for us to look for opportunities 
in pioneer areas of the world where 
populations are growing and new re- 
sources are being discovered and de- 
veloped. The two leading areas of 
this type are South America and East- 
ern Asia. There is no doubt that in 
Eastern Asia American investments can 
be made to result in such a rapid rising 
of the standard of living of a billion peo- 
ple—half the population of the world 
—as to unleash significant forces for 
the peace and prosperity, not only of 
America but of the world. 

Asia’s need after the war will be for 
capital and technical assistance. Amer- 
ica’s need will be to utilize fully our 
greatly expanded industrial capacity. 
Orderly and continuous progress on 
both sides of the Pacific will depend 
on success in matching up both kinds 
of need for the benefit of everyone con- 
cerned. 


“Orderly and continuous prog- 
ress” is a fine phrase and describes 
a condition which is sorely needed 





on both sides of the Pacific. But 
it is a phrase descriptive of Social- 
ism, not imperialism. Imperialism 
seeks to impoverish, not to raise liy- 
ing standards. Monopoly tends to 
limit the market in any given area, 
not to broaden it. Are we to expect 
the trusts to behave differently to- 
ward the Chinese masses than they 
do toward the workers at home? If 
duPont and General Motors refuse 
a living wage to their own factory 
workers, are they likely to raise the 
masses out of their poverty in China 
and Latin America? Let us remind 
ourselves of the passage in which 
Lenin said, “if capitalism did these 
things it would not be capitalism.” 
In Imperialism (Lenin, cited work, 
p. 138-9) he wrote: 

It goes without saying that if capi- 
talism could develop agriculture, which 
today lags far behind industry every- 
where, if it could raise the standard of 
living of the masses, who are every- 
where still poverty stricken and under- 
fed, in spite of the amazing advance 
in technical knowledge, there could be 
no talk of a superabundance of capital. 
This “argument” the _petty-bourgeois 
critics of capitalism advance on every 
occasion. But if capitalism did these 
things it would not be capitalism; for 
uneven development and wretched con- 
ditions of the masses are fundamental 
and inevitable conditions and premises 
of this mode of production. . . . 


Lenin was here explaining how 
surplus capital was produced by 
monopoly and why it had to seek 
outlets abroad where “profits are 
usually high, for capital is scarce, 
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the price of land is relatively low, 
wages are low, raw materials are 
cheap.” Surely we cannot believe 
that imperialism in its foreign op- 
erations will behave differently to- 
ward the semi-colonial masses than 
it does at home! 


THE PRESENT POSITION OF 
U. S. IMPERIALISM 


We may therefore come without 
too much astonishment to a prelim- 
inary examination of the present and 
third period of American policy to- 
ward China. Imperialism acts like 
itself, not like its opposite, Social- 
im. The policy which the United 
States today pursues toward China 
is the policy of imperialism at a 
particular stage of its American de- 
velopment. What is that stage? It 
was described in the first sentence 
of the passage already quoted from 
Dennis’ report to the National Com- 
mittee: “The United States emerged 
from this war as the strongest im- 
perialist power in the midst of a 
weakened world capitalist system.” 
America is no longer the “hitch- 
hiking” imperialist power of the 
nineteenth century. Nor, as far as 
China is concerned, is it any longer 
in the position of having to seek 
alliances with its stronger rivals in 
order to retain the right to trade and 
do business. Those considerations 
motivated the Open Door doctrine 
of 1899. Today they are as obso- 
kte as the free trade of the 1840's. 
American imperialism, in view of 
the drastically weakened position of 


its main competitors brought about 
by the war, today seeks to monopo- 
lize the China field. Japan has been 
eliminated as a serious rival, Brit- 
ain has been reduced to a secondary 
role. Thus, the imperialist situa- 
tion in China has, in the course of 
little more than a quarter century, 
been reversed. The policy of Ameri- 
can imperialists has undergone a 
corresponding change. 

This has not yet been recorded 
in any new doctrine to replace 
equality of commercial opportunity, 
most-favored nation treatment, the 
Open Door, or the territorial and ad- 
ministrative integrity of China. It 
is being recorded in deeds of vio- 
lence against the people of China 
and in cynical violation of the in- 
ternational commitments of the 
United Nations. 

Such is the new phase of Ameri- 
can policy toward China, the policy 
of the most powerful imperialist 
state in the world. Such are the 
forces which we condemn when we 
raise the slogans: 

Stop the reactionary intervention 
of the U.S.A. in China’s internal 
affairs! Repudiate Byrnes and Wede- 
meyer! Withdraw American troops 
from China! Speed demobiliza- 
tion and bring the boys home! 


THE ANTI-IMPERIALIST 
FORCES ARE ALSO STRONG 


The foregoing analysis is intended 
to help us undestand why the forces 
of American imperialism today act 
as they do in China. The policy 
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of armed intervention is not an ac- 
cident; it is the culmination of a 
long period of imperialist develop- 
ment. The action slogans which we 
raise require that we understand the 
strength and nature of the foe. 

In no sense, however, does this 
analysis mean that we should adopt 
a fatalistic attitude. There is noth- 
ing fixed about the present Ameri- 
can policy of reactionary interven- 
tion. The die has not been irre- 
vocably cast against Chinese democ- 
racy. The triumph of the most re- 
actionary sector of American society 
has not beer consolidated. The 
United Naitons and the leadership 
of the Big Three have been injured 
but not put to death. 

Forces exist on a world scale and 
in the United States, and will in- 
crease, which must take up the 
struggle against reaction and win it. 
As was stressed by Dennis in his re- 
port to the National Committee: 


The reactionary offensive of Ameri- 
can imperialism collides with the vital 
interests of all freedom-loving nations, 
while the natural and compelling com- 
mon interests of the peoples of the 
United Nations operate in favor of 
those powers and forces seeking to 
maintain and consolidate postwar unity 
of the Anglo-Soviet-American coalition. 

Among the peace-loving nations there 
are states that have demonstrated in 
the stern tests of the anti-Axis war that 
they are able to defend their national 
independence and security, and to 
thwart the plans of any aggressor pow- 
er, or powers, to dominate the world. 

In America and Britain, the majority 


of the people fought for peace and long 
for its continued maintenance. They 
can be mobilized for its defense and for 
effective opposition to all schemes for 
anti-Soviet adventures and a World 
War Number Three. 


The broad masses of organized la- 
bor in the United States are not tak- 
ing the present line of the Truman 


_ Administration lying down. Scien- 


tists and professionals of all types 
are protesting the atomic bomb for- 
eign policy of the President and 
Secretary Byrnes. The great minor- 
ity groups, particularly the Negro 
and Jewish people, are becoming in- 
creasingly aware of the threats 
vhich today face American democ- 
racy. In addition, there are those 
sections of the bourgeoisie who, in 
the interests of American imperial- 
ism, are apprehensive of the possible 
consequences of the Administra- 
tion’s “atomic” policy and the un- 
dermining of American-Soviet col- 
laboration. These bourgeois circles, 
in that they represent an impeding 
factor with regard to the govern- 
ment’s current reactionary offensive, 
constitute an element that objective- 
ly and indirectly aids the fight of 
the people’s forces for peace and de- 
mocracy. 
Imperialism, 


moreover, benefits 


only the top crust of finance-capi- 
tal. The small and middle business 
man has everything to lose by a 
continuation of the present policies. 
China is a good example. The im- 
perative needs of the American econ- 
omy include, not only a rising stand- 
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ad of living based on higher real 
wages at home, but also the develop- 
ment of the world market. Before 
the war the entire American trade 
with the Far East, including India, 
came to approximately one billion 
dollars a year. That amounts to 
one dollar’s worth of trade per in- 
habitant in the Far East. Our trade 
with Canada, in contrast, amounted 
to about $70 per Canadian. The 
beneficial effects upon the American 
economy of raising the per capita 
trade with the Far East to even one- 
tenth of that with Canada would be 
% great as to stagger the imagina- 


' tion. Policies designed to bring 


about such conditions are precisely 
what all Americans, except the im- 
perialist minority, need. 

Large reciprocal trading relation- 
ships between the United States and 
China can be established only if the 
Chinese standard of living and 
therefore purchasing power is rapid- 
ly raised. And these objectives can 
be achieved only through a united, 
democratic Chinese nation which 
tids itself of feudalism and impe- 
ialist domination. That is the pro- 
gram of the Chinese Communist 
Party and of all other democratic 
groups in China. It is the program 
against which the feudal pro-fascist 
dictatorship of the Kuomintang 
under Chiang Kai-shek has set it- 
slf—with the armed assistance of 
American imperialism. 

The nature of the struggle must 
be clearly seen. Let no one for a 
moment believe that it is the “logic” 


of American imperialism to devel- 
op China’s economy, or that our 
industrial and financial leaders can 
be “counted on” to lead the world to- 
ward an expanding economy. On 
the contrary, the policy of American 
imperialism is to preserve Japanese 
reaction and to destroy Chinese de- 
mocracy. Such forces must be 
fought, not appeased. 

We may conclude, therefore, by 
saying that in order to defeat the 
present policy of the Truman Ad- 
ministration toward China it is nec- 
essary for the American people to 
mobilize the maximum forces of de- 
mocracy at home for common 
struggle with all our allies abroad, 
in China, in the colonies, in the So- 
viet Union, and among the demo- 
cratic forces throughout the capital- 
ist world. The-goal of the Ameri- 
can people is to preserve and 
strengthen the Anglo-Soviet-Ameri- 
can coalition as the indispensable 
leadership of the United Nations 
for the promotion of world peace. 
This is a goal that cannot be 
achieved until the present stran- 
glehold of the most reactionary 
sector of American capitalism over 
the foreign policy of the United 
States has been broken. But it is a 
goal that can and must be achieved 
through extending and strengthen- 
ing the anti-fascist labor-democratic 
coalition. 

We are faced with an immense 
task which will require all of our 
wits and all of our energy. Let us 
set our sights to save the peace! 





PARTY POLICY IN 
THE VETERANS’ HELD 


By ROBERT THOMPSON 


Correct Party poticy in relation to 
veterans requires a correct estimate 
of the role which it is possible for 
veterans to play in impending eco- 
nomic and political struggles. 

The 14-0dd million Americans 
who have served in various branches 
of the armed forces during the war 
are not a homogeneous class force. 
They are a fairly scientifically ar- 
rived-at cross-section of all class, na- 
tional and regional groupings with- 
in their age level, and especially of 
the male population. Service in the 
armed forces during time of war has 
subjdcted this body to a set of com- 
mon circumstances and experiences 
not shared in most respects by other 
sections of the population. This dis- 
tinct community of war-time circum- 
stances and experiences has not, how- 
ever, been of such a nature as to 
obliterate class and other divisions. 
Nor has it been of such a nature as to 
make of the veteran some one who 
stands apart from, or above, class 
and other divisions. 

A correct starting point, therefore, 
for evaluating the potential role of 
veterans in the political life of the 
country is the fact that they are a 
non-homogeneous, mixed, group- 


ing of various forces and in particu- 


lar of class forces. From this it fol- 
lows that the veterans of this war 
cannot, any more than the veterans 
of the last war, play an independent 
role within the country. To the ex- 
tent that they play a distinct role 
as veterans on issues of general im- 
portance to the country it will be as 
allies of one or the other major 


- class force. 


A correct estimate of the poten- 
tial role of the veterans of this war 
can be arrived at, therefore, only by 
rejecting and fighting against the 
liberal middle-class, and Social Dem- 
ocratic, concept that the veterans are 
an independent force, which must 
be encouraged to stand aloof from 
the class struggle.* 

In order for our Party to have a 
correct estimate of the role which it 
is possible for veterans to play, it is 
necessary to reject and fight against 
other wrong conceptions. Two such 
conceptions in particular are very 
widespread and especially harmful. 

One of these tends to ignore com- 
pletely the fact that in many im- 
portant respects the veterans of this 
war are a distinct political grouping 
and force. It regards the veteran 
only and purely as a worker, a farm- 
er, a professional, a student, a Ne- 
gro, a Jew, etc. It leaves out of ac- 
count the fact that the entire body 
of veterans, especially the decisive 
section of veterans (i.c., the several 
millions who have engaged in actual 
physical combat against the Axis 





* This viewpoint is elaborated in Charles Bolte’s 
recent book, The New Veteran. 
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forces in co-ordination with our Al- 
lies, and especially the Red Army), 
have undergone a distinct experience 
which leaves a deep and lasting im- 
print on their attitudes and think- 
ing. It disregards the fact that all 
veterans are confronted with a com- 
mon difficulty not shared in the 
same way by other sections of the 
population, namely, re-integration 
into the economic, political and social 
life of the country. This poses for 
them a host of special problems, 
among which are pensions, jobs, re- 
sumption of education, housing, 
bonuses, and other matters of legisla- 
tion, etc. It leaves out of account 
the fact that irrespective of anyone’s 
desires, the most powerful veterans’ 
movement this country has ever ex- 
perienced is already in the process of 
shaping up. 

This viewpoint, which ignores or 
belittles the special characteristics 
and problems of the veterans of this 
war, is responsible for many grave 
shortcomings in organized labor’s 
activity in the field of veterans’ af- 
fairs. It is at the root of much of 
hbor’s slowness aggressively to 
champion and initiate struggles in 
behalf of the special interests and 
needs of veterans. It explains in 
large measure the aloofness and lack 
of concern of major sections of the 
bor movement, even of many Left- 
kd unions, with respect to the organ- 
izations of veterans. 

The second and even more harm- 
ful conception prevalent in the la- 
bor movement is one that looks upon 


the veteran as a natural ally of reac- 
tion. In part this attitude stems 
from the labor movement's bitter ex- 
periences after the last war with the 
Legion and other veterans’ groups. 
In part, further, it arises from a paci- 
fist viewpoint that regards all wars 
and all armies as breeding grounds 
for reaction. In the last analysis it is 
an attitude of surrendering in ad- 
vance the bulk of the veterans of 
this war to reaction. 

Are these reactionary forces, trends 
and moods operating among the 
veterans? Of course they are. Is 
there a danger that reactionary and 
pro-fascist circles may establish a 
powerful base among veterans? Of 
course, there is. These facts are in- 
disputable, yet are not the real ques- 
tion. The real question is: “Can 
the overwhelming majority of the 
veterans of this war be won for a 
policy of struggle against the foreign 
and domestic program of monopoly 
capital?” Or, to put the same ques- 
tion in another way: “Can the ma- 
jority of veterans be wor for a pol- 
icy of joint struggle with the labor 
movement, for a policy of alliance 
with the labor movement?” 

Three factors are of key importance 
in answering this queston. First, the 
needs which the veterans feel most 
strongly and for which they will 
fight most militantly necessitate a 
struggle against the postwar program 
of monopoly capital and are of such 
a nature as can find most consistent 
and powerful support from the ranks 
of labor. This is true with respect 
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to the struggle for a durable peace; 
with respect to jobs, housing, wage 
and living standards; with respect to 
the struggle for equality of treatment 
and opportunity for Negro veterans, 
and against anti-Semitism; with re- 
spect to most basic matters of legisla- 
tion in veterans’ interests; and so on 
down the line. Second: The general 
conditions under which this war has 


been fought, the fact that it has been 


fought against fascist States and ar- 
mies, in alliance with the Soviet 
Union and the Red Army, in addi- 
tion to such factors as the win-the- 
war role played by labor on the pro- 
duction and political fronts, has gen- 
erated vastly more favorable and 
progressive attitudes among the vet- 
erans than was the case following 
the last war. Third: the labor move- 
ment has a far greater capacity to 
exert influence and leadership over 
the veterans than was the case after 
the last war. Organizationally the 
trade unions are in a vastly stronger 
position, having organized the basic 
mass production industries and ex- 
tended their ranks to over 13 million 
members (3'4 millions of whom are 
veterans of this war). Politically, 
the working class is substantially 
more mature and alert, has gone 
through great struggles since 1918, 
and has produced its own political 
party—the Communist Party. 
The jeaders of the labor move- 
ment do not‘ need to be, and cannot 
afford to be, afraid of the veterans of 
this war. The trade unions, for ex- 
ample, cannot afford to be maneuv- 


ered into a position where to mil- 
lions of not fully informed service- 
men they appear to be defending 
themselves against the veterans—as 
was the case on the issue of job 
seniority. In their overwhelming 
majority the veterans of this war can 
be won for a policy of joint struggle 
with the labor movement and under 
its leadership against the program of 
monopoly capital. It is this estimate 
which must form the basis for the 
program and the tactics of the labor 
movement in relation to veterans. 


LABOR AS THE CHAMPION 
OF THE VETERANS’ 
INTERESTS 


The various wrong conceptions 
prevalent in the labor movement 
regarding the role which it is pos- 
sible for veterans to play in impend- 
ing struggles find expression with- 
in the ranks of our Party. The fact 
that this is so, retards the working 
out of clear-cut Party policy in the 
veterans’ field and hampers the Par- 
ty’s mass work in this field. It is 
therefore necessary that our Party 
carry through a struggle within its 
own ranks to overcome these wrong 
conceptions. Further, it is necessary 
that our Praty play an aggressive 
and effective role in arming the la- 
bor movement with a correct esti- 
mate of the potential role of the vet- 
erans of this war in American po- 
litical life, thereby making a most 
important contribution to the strug- 
gle to achieve and consolidate a 
stable labor-veteran aliiance. 
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The first and most important as- 
sect of the fight to achieve the labor- 
yeteran alliance is the initiative and 
ladership which organized labor 
displays in the fight for the demands 
of the veterans. The most urgent 
ned of the moment is for a cam- 
mign of national proportions in 
which organized labor plays an initi- 
ating and leading part on a number 
of issues affecting veterans and ser- 
vicemen. Most important among 
wch issues are the following: 

The campaign for rapid demobili- 
ution and for a halt to American 
wmed intervention in China. Our 
Party's national campaign on these 
sues, the N.M.U.’s splendid 24-hour 
work stopnage demonstration, the 
highly effective actions of the 
IL.W.U. on the west coast, the ac- 
ivties of a number of C.1.O. Coun- 
ils such as in New York City, have 
moken the ice on this issue and have 
iready had a marked effect on atti- 
udes in the armed forces and among 
eterans toward the labor movement. 
This campaign must not be allowed 
opeter out or lag. The beginnings 
that have been made must be utilized 
galvanize into action still broader 
ections of the labor and progressive 
movement. Broader and more effec- 
we forms of struggle must be de- 
eloped. The campaign must be 
atended and deepened in the direc- 
ton of becoming a frontal assault 
il down the line on the part of the 
emocratic coalition against the 
ourse being pursued by the Truman 
\dministration in world affairs. 


The fight to establish fully the role 
played by Negro servicemen in the 
war against the Axis powers and to 
win for the Negro veteran full equal- 
ity of status and opportunity. The 
Negro servicemen played a part in 
the war against fascism comparable 
only to his contribution to the cause 
of democracy and social progress in 
the American Civil War. As was 
the case after the Civil War, the 
record of the Negro people and in 
particular the Negro soldier in this 
war constitute a solid basis for a new 
upsurge and new sweeping gains in 
the struggle for Negro rights. Highly 
aware of this, monopoly capital, es- 
pecially its spokesmen and _slave- 
owner-minded allies of the South, 
are attempting to belittle and slander 
the role of the Negro servicemen. 
Organized labor, and in the first 
place our Party, as a foremost demo- 
cratic task, must undertake the re- 
sponsibility of refuting all slanders 
regarding the war role of the Negro 
soldier and must bring to all sections 
of the American people a true un- 
derstanding of that role. 

Further issues upon which the 
labor movement must move into 
action on behalf of the Negro vet- 
erans are the following: 

1. To block discrimination against 
Negro workers in plants where lay- 
offs occur; to ensure that in all 
branches of industry and_ plants 
where new hiring is taking place a 
just proportion of Negro workers 
and veterans are hired; to maintain 
all war-time gains and secure new 
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advances in the placement of Negro 
workers and veterans on skilled and 
semi-skilled jobs; to secure the pass- 
age of permanent F.E.P.C. legislation. 

2. To break down Jim Crow bars 
in a host of unions, especially A. F. 
of L. craft unions, where they still 
exist; to eliminate discriminatory 
practices in veteran and all other 
organizations. 

3. To secure full equality for Ne- 
gro veterans in the application of all 
veteran legislation. 

4. To secure the addition of Ne- 
gro personnel in all levels of the 
Veterans Administration. 

Housing for veterans. The lack of 
any semblance of adequate housing 
for returning veterans is becoming 
the number one national scandal. 
Here, among the demands which 
the labor movement must project 
are the following: 

1. The utilization of all existing 
army and navy facilities for veterans; 
these are very extensive in the major 
cities. (Hotels and apartments 
requisitioned by the armed services 
during the war.) 

2. The use of prefabricated hous- 
ing as an emergency means of meet- 
ing the crisis. 

3. The requisitioning of mansions 
of the rich which stand vacant for 
many months of the year. 

4. The development in each local- 
ity of movements for Federal, state 
and municipal long range housing 
projects. 

5. The elimination of all restrictive 
covenants that would impair the 


principle of equality in the allotment 
of housing to Negro veterans on the 
basis of their needs. 

Veterans’ legislation. This should 
center around two issues: 

1. The fight for enactment of 
bonus legislation along the lines of 
H.R. 127 introduced by Representa- 
tive Lesinski. 

2. An omnibus amendment to the 
G.I. Bill of Rights including such 
provisions as: the substance of the 
Murray Full Employment Bill; the 
granting of veterans’ loans by Gov- 
ernment agencies at 2 per cent in- 
terest; a 50 per cent raise in educa- 
tional allotments; immediate and 
substantial increase of Veterans Ad- 
ministration facilities. 

Disabled Veterans. Among the 
most important issues here are the 
following: increase of the base pen- 
sion rate for full disability from $115 
to $150 per month; waiving of ques- 
tions of seniority with respect to the 
placement of seriously disabled vet- 
erans on jobs; preventing manage- 
ment from confining disabled veter- 
ans to such jobs as janitors and time 
keepers and securing of equal pay 
for disabled veterans. 


LABOR AND THE 
ORGANIZATIONS OF 
VETERANS 


In addition to developing its initi- 
ative and leading role in the struggle 
for veterans’ demands, the labor 
movement must move aggressively 
in the direction of extending its base 
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and influence in veterans’ organiza- 
tions and movements. 

A first prerequisite for this is the 
slid and effective organization of 
veterans within the trade unions 
themselves. This requires among 
other things the extending and im- 
proving of a number of special or- 
ganizational forms, such as veter- 
an’s committees in locals and C.L.O. 
and A. F. of L. central bodies, vet- 
erans’ departments and_ full-time 
directors in Internationals, etc. It 
requires the developing of a wide 
variety of special veterans’ activities 
by unions directly in connection with 
strikes, picketing, demonstrations, 
the housing crisis, legislation, politi- 
cal campaigns, etc. 

It also requires that labor should 
not abandon to its enemies the field 
of initiative and direction in the or- 
ganizing of veterans into veterans’ 
organizations. Above all, the three 
and a half million veterans who are 
members of trade unions must be 
brought into and activated in the vet- 
rans’ movement. G.M. and USS. 
Steel won’t do this job. Labor must. 

In developing its policies in rela- 
tion to veterans’ organization the la- 
bor movement must set itself the ob- 
jective of influencing the mass of the 
veterans; it must set itself the objec- 
tive of preventing any considerable 
section of veterans from falling un- 
der the domination of reactionary 
and pro-fascist leadership. 

Up to the present the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the veterans who are 
joining any veterans’ organizations 


are joining the major established vet- 
erans’ organizations. Two of these 
organizations alone, the American 
Legion and the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, already include in their ranks 
1,300,000 veterans of this war. Pres- 
ent trends indicate a continued rapid 
growth of these two organizations, 
as well as of other established or- 
ganizations, such as the Jewish War 
Veterans, Disabled War Veterans, 
etc. 

It would be suicide for labor to 
isolate itself from this mass of veter- 
ans. Within these organizations, es- 
pecially within the Legion and 
V.F.W., there is a developing oppo- 
sition to the reactionary policies of 
the present leadership. This oppo- 
sition stems from three main sources, 
the newly organized veterans of this 
war who want to move these organ- 
izations into struggle for their de- 
mands, the labor posts of the Le- 
gion, and Negro veterans within 
these organizations. Were the most 
militant and advanced elements of 
labor to isolate themselves from these 
organizations, this developing op- 
position would be doomed to impo- 
tence. 

In addition to the established vet- 
erans’ organizations, a number of 
new organizations have sprung up. 
In most cases the membership of 
these groups is very small and in no 
instance does it run as high as ten 
thousand. At least 50 per cent of 
these new veterans’ groupings have 
been organized by Coughlinites and 
other similar forces and have open 
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pro-fascist characteristics. It is 
probable that there will be a move to- 
ward the merging of these groupings 
into one or two more or less open 
pro-fascist organizations in the near 
future. In certain of the other new 
groupings progressive forces are 
building veterans’ organizations. 
In some, as in the American Veter- 
ans Committee, Social-Democratic 
elements are a strong factor. 


In relation to the fascist-inspired 


veterans groupings, it is clear that la- 
bor must attack and fight them. In 
relation to all new veterans’ groups 
of a progressive character it is nec- 
essary that labor should ensure that 
it is not isolated from them. Labor 
should participate in and extend its 
cooperation to all progressive organ- 
izations and movements among vet- 
erans. 

The organization of the mass of 
Negro veterans presents a special 
problem of major proportions to the 
labor movement. It is clear that in 
addition to the struggle for full 
equality of Negro veterans within 
all veterans’ organizations, note must 
be taken of the currents among Ne- 
gro veterans to form distinctly Ne- 
gro veterans’ organizations, which 
bid fair to become national in scope. 
Such special forms of organization 
must be developed and supported to 
ensure the organization of the mass 
of Negro veterans. 

In order to establish its initiative 
and leadership in the field of veter- 
ans’ organizations, the labor move- 
ment must undertake measures 


which bear some relationship to the 
magnitude of the problem. The or- 
ganization of three and a half mil- 
lion trade union veterans and the 
assumption of organizational initia. 
tive among 14 million veterans in 
the general field of veterans’ organi- 
zations, are a matter at least roughly 
equivalent to the organization of a 
major mass production industry and 
demands organizational measures, 
personnel, and resources of corres- 
ponding proportions. Only by ap- 
proaching the problem in this spirit 
will labor be able successfully to con- 
test Big Business’ drive to establish 
its leadership over the veterans of 
this war. 


SOME PROBLEMS OF 
INTEGRATION OF VETERANS 
INTO OUR PARTY 


In addition to its responsibilities 
of initiative and leadership in the de- 
veloping of struggle for the im- 
mediate interests of veterans, our 
Party has the fundamental respon- 
sibility of developing work especial- 
ly among working-class veterans 
along lines which will deepen their 
loyalty to the working class, heighten 
their class consciousness, and impart 
to them Marxist theory and a social- 
ist perspective. New thousands of the 
most militant and advanced return- 
ing veterans must be rapidly recruited 
into the ranks of our Party. In order 
for our Party to successfully meet 
this and our other tasks in the vet- 
erans’ field, a number of immediate 
political and organizational problems 
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jn connection with our returning 
Party and YCL veterans must be ef- 
fectively tackled. 

Among the most important and 
immediate measures which must be 
undertaken are the following: 


1. In connection with the current 
annual re-registration of our Party 
members, it is estimated that nearly 
30 percent of our 15,000 Party and 
YCL members who entered the 
armed forces are back in civilian life. 
From reports to date, it is clear that 
a large percentage of these already 
discharged Party and YCL veterans, 
are not being reached in the re- 
registration drive. It is necessary that 
every Party organization which has 
not already done so, compile a full 
list of members, including former 
YCL members, who left for the 
armed forces and a list of every one 
so far discharged. Special veterans’ 
re-registration committees, in which 
Party veterans should play a pro- 
minent part, must be set up wherever 
necessary to concentrate on securing 
the re-registration of every single re- 
turned Party and former YCL mem- 
bers. 

2. Every State organization of our 
Party, on a District scale and in most 
cases on City, County and Club 
levels, must develop functioning vet- 
erans’ committees to give specialized 
and detailed attention to all phases 
of Party veterans’ activities. 


3. Educational work at all levels in 
our Party must be geared to meet 
the special requirements of our re- 
turning veterans, 


4. Returning veterans must be 
rapidly integrated into all levels of 
Party leadership. In this connection, 
it is necessary to take note of the fact 
that among a small proportion of our 
returning veterans, including a few 
former leading Party actives, there 
exist attitudes of reluctance to accept 
quickly Party responsibilities. In 
these cases, because such comrades 
have been for a considerable period 
detached from the life and problems 
of the Party, very often underlying 
such attitudes are doubts about the 
correctness of the Party’s change of 
line, underestimation of the Party’s 
role, underestimation of the urgency 
of problems confronting our Party 
and the labor movement. Extreme 
patience, coupled with firmness, must 
be the rule in these instances. Under 
no circumstances, however, must 
such attitudes be catered to or 
justified. Especially harmful in this 
connection is a feeling on the part of 
some comrades that our members 
who have seen active service deserve, 
after discharge, a more or less pro- 
longed period free from Party res- 
ponsibility (i.e, a period longer than 
a few weeks or months for purposes 
of rest). Except in cases where health 
is involved, such feelings are ground- 
less. Service during the war in Spain, 
or in the Red Army, or in the armies 
of resistance in Europe, is in no in- 
stance regarded anywhere as entitl- 
ing a Communist to a vacation from 
Party responsibility. Our comrades 
who are veterans have a special re- 
sponsibility for putting a quick end 
to such attitudes jn our Party. 








HOW SHALL 
WE FIGHT FOR 
FULL EMPLOYMENT? 


By ALEXANDER BITTELMAN 


Ir wit not successfully be denied 


that up to date the monopolistic free 
enterprisers have had pretty nearly 
everything their own way in the 
vital and crucial business of recon- 
version from a war to a peacetime 
economy. We may pick any one of 
the basic elements that went into re- 
conversion—the terms of liquidating 
war contracts with the government, 
removal of production controls, tax- 
ation, insurance of profits in the 
postwar period, wages, virtual non- 
intervention of the government in 
the processes of reconversion, and 
even in the matter of price controls 
—and what do we find? 

We find that in all of these basic 
elements of reconversion, with the 
partial exception of price controls, 
the monopolistic free and private en- 
terprisers have in fact had their own 
way up to the time of this writing. 
Certainly, one cannot take seriously 
the claim of the monopolists and 
their servants that the “fear” of 


government intervention has inter- 
fered with reconversion, or that la- 
bor strikes have done it. For the 
facts are as follows: 








Government intervention up to 
date has all been in favor of the 
monopolies. The so-called “fearful” 
proposals of the Truman Adminis- 
tration, such as the unemployment 
compensation, full employment and 
social security measures, are still in 
the legislative mill, being sabotaged, 
emasculated and destroyed bit by 
bit. To the extent, therefore, that 
these developments have had an ef- 
fect on the reconversion processes, 
that effect must have been highly en- 
couraging and reassuring to the free 
enterprisers in the big corporations, 
instead of depressing and paralyzing, 
as the advocates of the monopolies 
would have us believe. 

Even more revealing and signifi- 
cant is the fact that the technical 
business of reconversion has been 
going on at full speed. President 
Truman’s statement of November 29 
on reconversion says flatly that “The 
job of reconverting our plants from 
war to peace is virtually completed.” 
Then why have we not full produc- 
tion and employment? What is hold- 
ing it up? It certainly is not the lack 
of markets, for it is generally agreed 
that there is now more purchasing 
power than there are goods. Then 
why do not the industrialists produce 
the goods, since their plants are 
ready technically to do so and the 
market is waiting for them? 

As to the myth spread by the mon- 
opolies about labor strikes interfering 
with production, it suffices merely 
to point to the following two facts: 
Firstly, up until December, 1945, 
not a-single important strike took 
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place, though large wage movements 
have been and are afoot in most in- 
dustries, as well as preparations for 
strikes. Secondly, the only major 
strike to take place up until the 
middle of December has been the 
auto strike in General Motors. How, 
therefore, could strikes be responsible 
for the lack of full production and 
employment? Besides, as was point- 
ed out by Philip Murray in his his- 
toric address on December 5: “peo- 
ple are not getting radios, washing 
machines, children’s underclothing 
and other much needed goods. 
Why? It cannot be because of strikes 
because there are no strikes in these 
industries.” 

We shall see in a moment why the 
monopolies are sabotaging produc- 
tion, why some of them simply re- 
fuse to proceed full speed ahead with 
the making of goods while others do 
produce but are holding their prod- 
ucts off the markets. At this point we 
must hold on to the fundamental fact 
that the monopolies had things vir- 
tually all their own way in the mat- 
ter of reconversion and that the tech- 
nical processes of reconversion have 
been carried out rapidly and success- 
fully. This being the case, how about 
the economic and human phases of 
reconversion? 

More specifically: What is happen- 
ing to the production of goods? 
What is happening with the national 
income generally and with the in- 
come of the basic mass of the nation’s 
consumers—the working population 
of the country? What is happening 


to employment—the basic indicator 
of the nation’s economic health—and 
to wages, the income of labor? What 
is happening to our war veterans, the 
demobilized servicemen and service- 
women, in the matter of jobs, hous- 
ing, income? 

The production and distribution of 
goods has been delayed or held off 
by the monopolies for two reasons. 
They were waiting for the repeal of 
the excess profits tax to take effect on 
January 1, 1946, so that instead of 
paying a maximum tax of 854 per 
cent, they would be paying 38 per 
cent. The government has oblig- 
ingly provided them with this kind 
of tax law. And they are also wait- 
ing for higher prices. 

Hence, the first major fact in the 
economics of reconversion is that the 
monopolies have been sabotaging the 
production and distribution of goods, 
to the serious detriment of the na- 
tion, because they wanted higher and 
larger profits. 

What about employment? Presi- 
dent Truman asserts in his statement 
of November 29, 1945, that “Total 
employment has now returned to the 
V-J Day level.” The facts do not 
sustain this assertion. According to 
the reports of the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, employment between mid-Aug- 
ust and mid-October has declined 
from 53,520,000 to 51,860,000, a drop 
in employment of 1,660,000 (New 
York Herald Tribune, Nov. 30). 
This is what happened to employ- 
ment. But in order to determine 
what has happened to unemploy- 
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ment, we must add the number of 
demobilized servicemen and women 
during the same period. Here we 
find, according to the President’s 
statement on reconversion, that dur- 
ing the first 100 days of reconversion, 
“3,500,000 men and women have 
been demobilized.” And these two 
figures combined give us an approxi- 
mate picture of present-day unem- 
ployment. It is over five million. 

One must always keep in mind the 
peculiarity of the present situation, 
where the growth of employment 
goes hand in hand with the growth 
of unemployment, because reconver- 
sion and demobilization are proceed- 
ing at the same time. 

As to the income of labor and of 
the working population in general, 
Henry Wallace signalled the coming 
danger months ago. In September, 
1945, he warned of a coming drop 
in the payments. to individuals of 
eight billion dollars by the end of 
1945. But the reality has turned out 
much worse than that.In his already 
quoted address of December 5, Presi- 
dent Murray of the C.1.O. declares, 
on the basis of official government 
figures, “that since V-J Day approxi- 
mately 25 billion dollars on an an- 
nual basis has been extracted from 
the pay envelopes of wage earners 
through wage cuts and unemploy- 
ment.” Further, “wage earners 
‘nrough reduced working time, 
downgrading to inferior jobs, have 
suffered direct pay cuts ranging from 
a minimum of 23 per cent to as 
much as 50 per cent.” 








This is what our war veterans find 
when they come home: an almost 
catastrophic drop in the income of 
the working population, drastic wage 
cuts, mounting unemployment, an 
unbelievable housing crisis, retarded 
production and distribution of goods, 
and totally inadequate provisions for 
the compensation and rehabilitation 
of the discharged servicemen and 
women. 

These are the facts of reconver- 
sion, of the economic and human 
side of reconversion, as distinct from 
the technical side. And whose doing 
is it? It is the doing of the monopo- 
list free enterprisers. It is in a sense 
a “victory” for the very institution 
of monopolistic private enterprise, 
but a very costly victory for the peo 
ple. 

Can it be said that these dangers 
have not been foreseen? No, that 
would not be true. For already in 
the summer and fall of 1944, the la- 
bor and progressive forces in the 
country had projected ideas and pro- 
posals for an orderly and planned 
transition from a war to a peace econ- 
omy with special reference to its 
economic and human side, i.., the 
part dealing with the assurance of 
full production and employment and 
providing relatively adequate com- 
pensation for the so-called reconver- 
sion unemployed as well as for the 
demobilized war veterans. 

Most of these proposals, it will be 
recalled, became incorporated in 
draft legislation presented to Con- 
gress through the Kilgore-Celler 
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Bill. That was before the last presi- 
dential election. The outcome was 
that the majorities in both Houses 
rejected this legislation on the 
ground that it interfered with “free, 
private enterprise.” The monopolies 
had their way, despite the demands 
of the labor and progressive win- 
the-war coalition supported by the 
late President Roosevelt and his Ad- 
ministration. 

The problems of the economic and 
human side of reconversion, embod- 
ied in a policy of full production and 
employment, became a major issue 
in the last presidential election. 
President Roosevelt had made them 
a major issue—these and the winning 
of the war. Henry Wallace, then 
Vice-President, had paid major at- 
tention in his campaigning for 
Roosevelt and Truman to the human 
and economic sides of reconversion, 
popularizing Roosevelt’s Economic 
Bill of Rights and the slogan of “6o 
million jobs.” 

Roosevelt was re-elected. Thus, 
the people had given the government 
a mandate to protect the nation’s 
economic and human interests of re- 
conversion against the rapacities and 
exploitation of the monopolistic free 
enterprisers. The majority of the 
American people gave the new Ad- 
ministration of Roosevelt and Tru- 
man a directive to work and fight for 
full production and employment, for 
sixty million jobs, and for all the im- 
provement in the living standards 
and economic security of our people 
that this slogan symbolizes. 


Harry Truman, now President, re- 
ceived this directive from the Ameri- 
can people in the fall of 1944. 

What happened since? President 
Truman did submit to Congress a 
set of recommendations along the 
lines of the people’s mandate, and 
bills were framed to give them effect. 
Among these bills are such measures 
as the Full Employment Bill, the 
Fair Labor Standard Act, the Un- 
employment Compensation Bill, leg- 
islation for a permanent Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Committee, for a 
broad housing program, for liberal- 
izing veterans’ compensations, for 
regional development of natural re- 
sources. .President Truman made a 
few addresses in defense of these 
measures. 

But monopolistic free enterprise 
said in effect: “Nothing doing. All 
these measures, including the busi- 
ness of full employment, are nothing 
but planning and socialism and, 
hence, incompatible with our system 
of free enterprise.” Thus, the mon- 
opolistic free enterprisers have vir- 
tually declared that the protection 
of the nation’s economic and human 
needs of reconversion was incom- 
patible with their system and the 
practices of monopoly domination. 
The majority of Congress took the 
hint. So apparently did President 
Truman. The result is no legisla- 
tion to protect the economic and hu- 
man needs of the nation in the re- 
conversion from a war to a peace 
economy. 

Monopolistic free enterprise has 
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had its way again, despite the man- 
date of the people in the last presi- 
dential elections. 

In the light of these developments, 
the appearance of Henry Wallace’s 
book, Sixty Million Jobs* was na- 
turally much more than just the pub- 
lication of a book, even though an 
important one. It was a significant 
political and social event, pregnant 


with serious consequences. Here, one * 


of the closest collaborators, if not the 
closest, of the late President, under- 
takes to present and carry forward 
one of the three major objectives of 
the Roosevelt Administration—jobs 
and economic security—the other 
two being democracy and peace. In 
doing so, Wallace gives expression to 
one of the dearest wishes of the 
masses of the American people, es- 
pecially of the war veterans. He 
gives expression to the demand for 
jobs and security which is one of 
the most dynamic forces in present- 
day American life. But he also gives 
expression to many popular illusions, 
creating and perpetuating a few of 
his own. 

These we shall discuss, but only 
from the standpoint of how best to 
promote the struggle of the Ameri- 
can people for full employment and 
production, only from the standpoint 
of how best to realize the employ- 
ment objectives of Henry Wallace’s 
own book. 

Wallace’s thesis, briefly stated, is as 
follows: 


* Henry A. Wallace, Sixty Million Jobs. Simon 
and Schuster, New York, 1945; 83 pp., $1 


Our goal must be “full employ- 
ment with a 200-billion-dollar na- 
tional production.” This may mean 
59 million jobs or 61 million. “How- 
ever, I think we should keep sixty 
million jobs as the symbol, if not the 
arithmetically exact synonym, of the 
full employment we can have—the 
full employment we must have to 
safeguard our unlimited future as a 
free people against the enemies of 
our freedom in our own homeland” 
(page 1). This goal can be realized 
“without a planned economy” and 
within the limits of the capitalist 
system and by keeping “free enter- 
prise free.” The role of the govern- 
ment should be that of supervisor 
and stimulator in the task of realiz- 
ing full employment, but the job it- 
self must be done by “private enter- 
prise.” 

As to the so-called mechanics of 
the Wallace program, this he states 
as follows: 


The people should direct the gov- 
ernment to prepare a national budget 
..covering everything that would be 
bought and consumed each year by 


all segments of the nation. . . . To 
provide for prompt action for situa- 
tions where this national budget 


showed that the national market was 
not going to be big enough to keep 
people fully employed, the govern- 
ment should be directed to prepare a 
program that would promote the 
maximum of private expenditure and 
the minimum of government expendi- 
ture to produce the necessary total na- 
tional ‘production. For situations where 
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the national budget showed too much 
was going to be spent and there was 
danger of inflation, the government 
should be directed to take steps to 
hold down expenditures in line with 
potentially available supplies of goods 
and services (pages 58-59). 


He summarizes the entire pro- 
gram by a statement of “ten points 
of essential action” which provide 
for “responsibility of government” to 
prepare and keep a current account- 
ing of the nation’s budget, as stated 
above, for “reducing taxes” in a 
manner “to stimulate private initia- 
tive,” for “maintaining take-home 
pay” and “raising minimum wages,” 
for “maintaining farm prices,” for 
“promoting resource development by 
the use of Federal investment,” for 
“elimination of trade barriers,” for 
“providing a housing program,” for 
“extending social security and health 
insurance,” for “promoting educa- 
tional equality by Federal grants-in- 
aid,” for “guaranteeing security at 
home and abroad” (page 83). 

The strength and power of this 
program lie in the demand for full 
production and full employment. 
This power is derived from the fact 
that “the American people will never 
be satisfied if we produce less and 
consume less than our possibilities. 
From now on, the people will ask: 
are we living up to our possibilities? 
Are we using all our resources, man- 
power and knowledge? Are we 
working as hard to increase the 
standard of living of our own people 
as we did to destroy the cruel might 


of the master racist aggressors?” 
(page 7). It is from this attitude of 
the masses of the American people, 
to which Wallace’s book gives ex- 
pression, that the demand for full 
employment will continue to derive 
its tremendous dynamic possibilities 
for social progress and economic se- 
curity. But as already noted, Wal- 
lace’s book gives expression to many 
illusions which, if not dissipated, 
will hamper the struggle of the 
masses for full employment and 
sixty million jobs. It is, first of all, 
the general illusion that permanent 
and stable full employment can be 
maintained without a planned econ- 
omy on a socialist basis, and, second- 
ly, a number of specific illusions 
with regard to the concrete way in 
which the struggle for sixty million 
jobs will have.to be waged, economi- 
cally and politically. 

Consequently, we shall have to try 
to dissipate the illusion, first, that it 
is possible to win the fight for sixty 
million jobs merely by persuading 
the monopolies that this is a desir- 
able and profitable national objec- 
tive; second, that this objective can 
be realized without widespread gov- 
ernment intervention under demo- 
cratic control; third, that we can 
have sixty million jobs without a 
basic rise in the standard of living 
of our people; fourth, that we can 
win the fight for full production and 
employment without the emergence 
of a labor-democratic-anti-fascist coal- 
ition sufficiently strong to check and 
defeat the reactionary imperialist of- 
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fensive of the monopolies both in 
foreign and domestic policies. 

These illusions must be dissipated; 
and they will be dissipated in the 
very course of the struggle of the 
people, headed by labor, for full em- 
ployment and production. Henry 
Wallace is destined to play a great 
role in this struggle, if he can shed 
his illusions, if he can see his way 
to becoming an active and leading 
factor in the developing struggles of 
our people against the rapacities and 
arrogance of the monopolistic free 
enterprisers, if he enters in time the 
leadership of the people’s fight 
against the Truman Administration 
and for an American government 
policy of jobs, security, democracy 
and peace, in accord with the peo- 
ple’s mandate in the presidential 
elections of 1944 and in accord with 
the true democratic side of the tra- 
ditions of the late President Roose- 
velt. 


MONOPOLY POLICIES STAND 
IN THE WAY OF 
FULL EMPLOYMENT 


If the monopolies should continue 
to have their way, the outlook would 
be bad indeed, that is, the outlook for 
the people. 

Forecasts have been made by au- 
thoritative government _ research 
agencies which deserve the closest at- 
tention. We refer particularly to the 
recent report of the Office of War 
Mobilization and  Reconversion 
(O.W.M.R.). What is striking in 
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that report is the following: it fore- 
casts for 1946 a tremendous rise in 
profits for manufacturing industries 
—a rise of $6,300,000,000 after pay- 
ment of taxes—accompanied by a 
“decline in earnings for the average 
worker,” together with “unemploy- 
ment and a total loss of earnings for 
about 8,000,000 persons,” the national 
output dropping “from a wartime 
rate of $206,000,000,000 to $165,000,- 
000,000 or somewhat less” (New 
York Times, October 25, 1945). 

The same study, it will be recalled, 
demonstrated the fact that the capi- 
talists are able to give the workers 
a 24 per cent increase in average 
wage rates without raising prices be- 
cause the wage increase would be 
offset “by the dropping of overtime 
payments, ‘upgraded wages’ and the 
excess profits tax” (/did). 

In other words, we can have, ac- 
cording to this forecast, unprecedent- 
edly good business for the monopo- 
lies in 1946 (a rise of net profits of 
over six billion dollars) together with 
8 million unemployed and a 30 per 
cent drop in the income of the em- 
ployed workers. And these are no 
idle forecasts. They will surely come 
true, if the monopolistic free enter- 
prisers have things their own way. 

Why is this so? The answer lies 
in the very nature of monopoly capi- 
talism—the economic base of impe- 
rialism—which restricts production, 
hampers economic and technical pro- 
gress, intensifies all forms of exploit- 
ation and oppression. The answer 
also lies in some special circum- 
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stances of the present situation, 
namely: the tremendous increase in 
labor productivity in the last several 
years, which—under capitalism—in- 
creases correspondingly the reserve 
army of unemployed; and the recent- 
ly enacted tax laws which virtually 
insure high corporation profits for 
the next two years at the expense of 
the mass of the taxpayers. It is be- 
cause of these considerations that it 
is possible to forecast a development 
resulting in mounting profits and 
mounting unemployment at the 
same time. In fact, this is taking 
place at this very moment. 

It is in the very nature of monop- 
oly to live by high prices—monopoly 
prices—and restricted production. 
Speaking in February, 1944, before 
a win-the-war rally in Los Angeles, 
the then Vice-President, Henry Wal- 
lace, gave the following almost classi- 
cal description of monopolistic free 
enterprise. He said: 


By free enterprise this type of big 
business means freedom of freebooters. 
By free enterprise this type of big busi- 
ness means the privilege of charging 
monopoly prices without interference 
by the government; the privilege of 
putting competitors out of business by 
unfair methods of competition; the 
privilege of buying up patents and 
keeping them out of use; the privilege 
of setting up Pittsburgh-plus price fix- 
ing schemes; the privilege of unload- 
ing stocks and bonds on the public 
through insiders who know their way 
in and out, up and down, backwards 
and sideways (New York Times, Feb- 


ruary 5, 1945). 


This was truly a great speech, one 
of the greatest of our time, against 


monopoly. It was made at a time 
when under the influence of 
Browder revisionism, which we 


later condemned and rejected, Com- 
munists were inclined to criticize 
Wallace for criticizing the monopo- 
lies. It is a pity that so little of the 
great ideas and spirit of this speech 
are reflected in Wallace’s book Sixty 
Million Jobs. Add to this book the 
above-quoted analysis of monopoly 
and monopolistic free enterprise, 
then draw from this the proper po- 
litical conclusions on the struggle 
against imperialist reaction, and you 
have a program of struggle for the 
American people for full employ- 
ment and production which is un- 
beatable. 

Restricted -production and high 
monopoly prices spell high profits 
and high unemployment. Since it 
is now possible to produce on the 
average twice as much with the same 
labor force in certain industries, and 
since corporation profits for the next 
two years were recently insured, the 
forecast of the O.W.M.R. for mount- 
ing profits and mounting unemploy- 
ment in 1946 is bound to materialize, 
if the monopolies are not checked. 

Something else is also bound to 
materialize. That is an economic 
crash and catastrophe, within the 
next three to five years, the likes of 
which we have never seen before. 
Even capitalist economists can see 
that, only this is not spoken of on 
the front pages of the newspapers. 
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It is generally agreed that the next 
economic cyclical crisis is bound to 
break out sometime between 1948 
and 1950. The only question is the 
scope and force of the crisis, to which 
the answer is: If the monopolies have 
their way in the next three years—in 
domestic policy and in foreign policy 
—as they are having it virtually now, 
then the economic crisis will break 


nearer to 1948 than to 1950, and’ 


will assume a depth and proportion 
which will dwarf the economic catas- 
trophe of 1929-33. 

The foreign policies of the mon- 
opolies, which the Truman Admin- 
istration is carrying out, are not only 
profoundly reactionary and imperial- 
ist in a political sense. They are also 
detrimental to the well-being of the 
country in an economic sense. These 
imperialist policies are undermining 
and destroying the possibilities for 
the development of foreign trade on 
a really wide scale, on a scale that 
could insure considerable employ- 
ment to American workers. 

For the development of this kind 
of foreign trade, two conditions must 
be fulfilled by American foreign pol- 
icy. One is to encourage and assist 
the democratic development of the 
economic life of undeveloped and 
under-developed countries. This 
means abolition of feudal forms, 
deep agrarian reforms, the raising of 
wages, and in general the creation 
of wide home markets for native as 
well as foreign products. This re- 
quires encouragement and support 
for the truly democratic and anti- 
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fascist forces in all of these countries 
of potential markets for the United 
States. Another condition is to work 
for the peace and stability of the 
world in general and within each 
country in particular. This requires 
a world policy based upon the una- 
nimity of the “Big Three”—America, 
the Soviet Union, England—coupled 
with a policy for each particular 
country supporting politically those 
forces which stand loyaily by the 
unanimous collaboration of the 
“Big Three.” 

We are discussing here the politi- 
cal questions from an economic 
standpoint, and the conclusion we ar- 
rive at is this: wide foreign markets 
and political stability can be gotten 
in the present world only by a dem- 
ocratic foreign policy. And, con- 
versely, the reactionary foreign policy 
of the monopolies carried out by the 
Truman Administration is bound to 
obstruct the growth of foreign mar- 
kets while promoting political insta- 
bility, that is, it is militating against 
the development of foreign trade on 
a really large scale. Hence, it is 
militating against the development 
of full production and full employ- 
ment. 

This is amply demonstrated by 
the policies of the Truman Adminis- 
tration in China and Japan, in Ger- 
many, in the Balkans, in the Near 
East, and in the world at large. 
Everywhere, American policy today 
obstructs democratic developments, 
economic and political, promotes 
civil conflicts, intensifies political in- 
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stability, and is thus directly hamper- 
ing economic world stabilization and 
the broad opening of foreign mar- 
kets. These policies of the American 
monopolies can be checked and de- 
feated by the American people 
headed by the working class, but 
only in consistent and energetic 
daily struggle against every manifes- 
tation of these policies. Also from 
the economic standpoint, the Ameri- 
can people must force the Truman 
Administration to abandon _ its 
“atomic bomb diplomacy,” which 
upsets world peace and strains the 
relations between the “Big Three.” 
Failure to do so means a continuing 
free hand for the monopolistic free 
enterprisers and imperialists, and 
this means an economic perspective 
of mounting profits with mounting 
unemployment preparing the ground 
for a catastrophic economic crash. 

A check and reversal of present 
foreign policy must also be achieved 
in the matter of foreign loans. The 
policy pursued today is in effect the 
Hoover imperialist policy both with 
regard to foreign loans and relief 
and rehabilitation (U.N.R.R.A.). It 
is a policy of using loans and relief 
to impose reactionary policies and 
regimes upon foreign countries, to 
combat democracy, to try to save the 
remnants of fascism, to promote 
American imperialist domination in 
the world. The loan agreement with 
Britain, while removing certain ob- 
stacles to world trade, also paves 
the way for sharper Anglo-Ameri- 
can imperialist rivalries. 


The result of these policies up to 
date has been to intensify world dis- 
turbances and to increase economic 
and political instability. It has not 
produced for America new opportu- 
nities for foreign trade. This should 
be clearly understood. The monopo- 
lists and their advocates, who al- 
ways insist that government meas- 
ures and expenditures for progressive 
purposes must justify themselves “in 
dollars and cents” should be called 
upon to compute the dollars and 
cents which justify the present-day 
reactionary and imperialist loan and 
relief policy. The fact is that eco- 
nomically, this policy has been a 
complete failure, though it has 
brought political profits to American 
imperialist reaction. And the main 
reason is that the democratic and 
peace-loving peoples of the world are 
not prepared to sell their national 
and democratic birthright for Amer- 
ican loans and relief. Chiang Kai- 
shek in China may be ready for such 
a sellout, but the Chinese people are 
obviously not. Ex-King Peter of 
Yugoslavia and his suporters may 
also have been ready for some such 
sellout, but the Yugoslav people very 
definitely were not. 

Clearly, if we allow the Truman 
Administration to persist in its pres- 
ent reactionary and imperialist loan 
and relief policy, we shall be work- 
ing for the moral isolation of the 
United States, and we shall be un- 
dermining world trade and economic 
stability. We shall not acquire broad 
opportunities for foreign trade which 
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are essential, though not absolutely 
indispensable, for full production and 
employment. 

The present foreign policies of the 
monopolies are very consistent with 
their imperialist nature, but these 
policies are incompatible with the 
basic economic and political interests 
of the American people and nation. 
Hence, these policies must be 
checked and defeated. 

Fundametally, the American home 
market is of much more decisive 
importance to full employment and 
production than is the foreign mar- 
ket. For no matter how greatly for- 
eign trade may be expanded in the 
coming period, the overwhelming 
bulk of American products, any- 
where between 75 and 85 per cent 
on the average, will be consumed in 
the United States. That is why the 
struggle against the domestic poli- 
cies of the monopolies is of such 
great importance. 

Basic here is the question of 
wages. The monopolies are sceking 
to perpetuate a wage cut of sub- 
stantial proportions. Already work- 
ers have suffered pay cuts anywhere 
between 23 and 50 per cent. The 
trade union movement is fighting for 
an increase in average wage rates of 
30 per cent. To allow the monopo- 
lies to enforce and perpetuate the 
present pay cuts would irrevocably 
determine a perspective of mounting 
unemployment, growing economic 
misery among the masses, and the 
rapid maturing of a violent and deep 
cyclical crisis. This would be so 
because these wage policies of the 
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monopolies would radically decrease 
the purchasing power of the masses, 
thus delivering a fatal blow at the 
capacities of the home market. 

Moreover, to work for full produc- 
tion and full employment it is essen- 
tial to orientate not alone on main- 
taining the present living standards 
of the American masses. This would 
be totally inadequate for the upkeep, 
even temporarily, of full production 
and employment. It will be neces- 
sary for that purpose to steer a course 
of radically lifting the standard of 
living of the masses, which means 
raising real wages and real income, 
something which Wallace’s book 
does not fully appreciate. 

Another basic issue is the further 
development and expansion of social 
security, with special consideration 
for the needs of the war veterans. 
Here, too, the masses of the people 
find themselves in irreconcilable op- 
position to the monopolies and their 
political hangers-on. 

Finally, and perhaps most impor- 
tant, is the question of government 
responsibility for assuring full em- 
ployment and for government eco- 
nomic intervention in this crucial 
matter. Here the conflict between 
the monopolistic free enterprisers 
and the democratic forces of the peo- 
ple, headed by labor, is most pro- 
found and far-reaching. ‘This is so, 
because without government re- 
sponsibility and intervention full 
employment can only be dreamed 
about but not realized. Hence, the 
masses will be compelled to fight the 
monopolies most sharply on this is- 
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we and to defeat them. And this 
will necessitate, in the course of the 
sruggle, the curbing of the power of 
the monopolies, the nationalization 
of the railroads and certain branches 
of monopolized industry under dem- 
wratic controls, and the assumption 
by government of new economic 
functions for the assurance of full 
production and employment. 

‘Tt would be idle to talk about a 
suggle for full production and em- 
ployment without enforcing policies 
which would prevent, for example, 
the scrapping and destruction of 
14,000,000,000 worth of government 
inanced plant expansion built dur- 
ing the war. And how can this be 
done without considerable govern- 
ment intervention in the economic 
processes, in one form or another, 
under democratic controls of the 
workers, farmers, and small busi- 
ass? It must be clearly understood 
that full production and employment 
requires that we break the monopo- 
istic policies of restricted production 
under monopoly prices; and this can- 
not be accomplished without serious 
government economic intervention. 
It should be added that the ques- 
tion of wages is here viewed as a 
basic means of raising the standard 
of living and purchasing power of 
the largest and most progressive 
dass. Hence, associated with the 
question of wages is naturally the 
question of raising simultaneously 
the income of labor’s allies—the 
working farmers, the professionals, 
the small businessmen. This means 
raising the standard of life of the 


American people. 

It is on the point of government 
intervention that Wallace’s book is 
particularly weak. Inasmuch as this 
is such a crucial point, it is hard to 
see how Mr. Wallace can fail to re- 
inforce his position on full employ- 
ment by a corresponding policy of 
struggle against the monopolies and 
for government economic interven- 
tion, since Wallace is a leading cham- 
pion, if not pioneer, of government 
responsibility for full employment. 

The struggle for “sixty million 
jobs” is a major struggle of the 
American people for progress, eco- 
nomic security, democracy and peace. 
It is a major battle between the camp 
of the people headed by labor, and 
the camp of the monopolies headed 
by reaction and imperialism. It is, 
therefore, the fight of the develop- 
ing labor-democratic-anti-fascist coal- 
ition against the coalition of mo- 
nopolistic and imperialistic reaction, 
and it is this kind of a fight that has 
to be waged for a successful struggle 
for full employment and production, 
“for sixty million jobs.” 

From the foregoing it is already 
amply clear how fantastic and oppor- 
tunistic was not only the general 
but also the economic perspective 
pictured by Browder revisionism. 
It was a perspective which expected 
the monopolies to lead the people 
to full production and employment, 
whereas the central fact of the situa- 
tion is that the fight for full employ- 
ment will be won only as a fight 
against the monopolies, and not 
otherwise. 
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It is, therefore, necessary to em- 
phasize that the struggle against 
Browder revisionism, against the op- 
portunistic illusions about the mo- 
nopolies cultivated by this revision- 
ism, is an inseparable part of the 
ideological and political fight for 
full employment, along with the 
struggle against Leftist-sectarian de- 
viations from the Party’s line. 


CAPITALISM AND FULL 
EMPLOYMENT 


If monopoly policies stand in the 
way of full production and employ- 
ment, does that mean that full em- 
ployment is impossible within the 
bounds of the capitalist system? The 
answer to this would be that full em- 
ployment permanently is incompat- 
ible with the capitalist mode of pro- 
duction which rests, among other 
things, upon the existence and 
growth of a permament army of un- 
employed. It is precisely from this 
objective fact of the nature of the 
capitalist mode of production that 
the present policies of the monop- 
olies arise, namely, the policies seek- 
ing to create and perpetuate a perma- 
nent army of unemployed with 
which to cut wages and weaken 
trade unions. 

Mass unemployment under capi- 
talism is no accident, nor is it a pass- 
ing misfortune. It is the product of 
the most fundamental contradictions 
of the capitalist system, the contra- 
diction between the social character 
of production and the private mo- 
nopolistic ownership of the means of 
production, resulting in the private 





appropriation by the capitalists of the 
fruits of production, é.c., resulting in 
capitalist exploitation and in a con- 
tinuing contradiction between ex- 
panding production and narrowing 
markets, resulting also in the gen- 
eral planlessness and anarchy of the 
whole capitalist mode of production. 
These fundamental contradictions of 
capitalism, responsible for the ex- 
istence of a permanent reserve of un- 
employed, cannot be done away with 
by simply ignoring them, as Mr. 
Wallace does. No, these basic con- 
tradictions can find their permanent 
and final solution only under Social- 
ism. Only under a socialist system 
can full employment be realized as 
a permanent and stable institution. 
But that does not mean that full 
employment, or sixty million jobs, 
is altogether impossible in the United 
States under the capitalist mode of 
production in the present world sit- 
uation. It is possible; only private 
capitalist economy alone cannot do 
it. Government must step in and 
assume responsibility and power for 
the realization of full production and 
full employment. 

We must begin by saying that [ull 
employment for certain periods is 
theoretically not incompatible with 
the capitalist mode of production; 
although the practice of capitalism 
since the beginning of the general 
crisis of the system, roughly since 
1918, has, in contrast to the Socialist 
Soviet Union, shown nowhere and 
at no time a state of full employment. 
The practice of the general crisis of 
capitalism has shown, on the con- 
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wary, that even in times of relative 
economic boom and prosperity there 
remained a serious number of un- 
employed, and that this fact itself 
has become one of the major char- 
acteristics of the general crisis of the 
capitalist system. 

The boom phase of a normal eco- 
nomic cycle generally absorbs most, 
if not all, the unemployed, and capi- 
alist economy approaches then 
maximum or almost full employ- 
ment. We know, however, that this 
in itself prepares the ground for a 
depression phase of the cycle and 
then for cyclical economic crises. In 
fact, the bigger the boom phase, the 
bigger the crash, as a rule. That is 
why permanently stable and full em- 
ployment is impossible under capi- 
lism. What is permanent is a re- 
serve of unemployed which tends 
0 disappear temporarily during 
boom phases of a normal economic 
cycle. 

But we have not had normal 
economic cycles for a long time, not 
since the beginning of the general 
crisis of capitalism, following the 
first World War and the victory of 
the socialist revolution in Russia. 
This general crisis has affected the 
normal cycle in this respect: it has 
tended to shorten the revival and 
boom phases of the cycle, while 
lengthening the depression and 
crisis phases; it has further affected 
the normal cycle by the large num- 
ber of unemployed which even the 
boom phase failed to absorb, thus 
creating a permanent army of unem- 
ployed within the permanent army 


of unemployed which capitalist econ- 
omists conveniently dubbed “unem- 
ployables.” 

Let us recall that the outbreak of 
a maturing cyclical economic crisis 
in the United States in 1939 had been 
delayed and later arrested altogether, 
first, by the relief and social secur- 
ity measures adopted by the Roose- 
velt Administration which supplied 
an extra measure of purchasing pow- 
er, and, secondly, by the outbreak 
of the war in Europe which opened 
for industry the military market of 
war preparations and war. On the 
eve of the war in Europe, American 
economy had been passing through 
a prolonged depression phase of the 
cycle. At that time the unemployed 
figure stood at 10.2 million, which 
would have been an unheard of pro- 
portion of the total labor force to 
be unemployed, not during the crisis 
phase but during the pre-crisis phase 
of a normal cycle. But that was no 
longer a normal cycle; it was taking 
place within the general crisis of the 
capitalist system. 

In 1940, when our industries were 
beginning to produce in volume for 
the European war and somewhat for 
American military preparations, un- 
employment fell to 9 million. But a 
real drop occurred in 1941, unem- 
ployment falling to 5.6 million, and 
disappearing completely or almost so 
IN 1942. 

During the war years, which com- 
pletely modified the course of the 
economic cycle, we had full employ- 
ment of the nation’s labor force. But 
how did we achieve it? In two ways: 
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one was full employment in the do- 
mestic economy—the war economy— 
which absorbed at its peak about 54,- 
000,000 people and the other was by 
the building up of the armed services 
which at their peak absorbed about 
13,000,000 people. In other words, 
it was the world war which arrested 
the outbreak of a cyclical crisis in 
1939, which modified the course of 
the cycle by the creation of a war 
economy, and which absorbed the 
total labor force by engaging it in 
war economy and on the battlefields. 

Can we have full employment un- 
der capitalism without a world war? 
To answer the question, we must see 
the magnitude of the problem. From 
the figures cited above, it is clear 
that, as of 1939-1940, the permanent 
reserve of unemployed was becoming 
stabilized at a figure between 8 and 
10 million. This is the outstanding 
fact of the situation. Proceeding 
from this fact, the Department of 
Commerce, in its “guidepost,” made 
the following estimate: between 1940 
and 1946, the labor force will in- 
crease by 2,500,000. By adding the 
approximate number of persons that 
are being displaced from production 
by increased efficiency of labor and 
technological developments, the con- 
clusion is reached, as stated by Secre- 
tary Wallace, “that, in 1946, we 
could produce as much as we did in 
1940 and still have 19 million unem- 
ployed” (Sixty Million Jobs). We 
are now in danger of the permanent 
reserve of unemployed becoming 
stabilized at a much higher figure 
than in 1939-1940, or somewhere be- 





tween 10 and 19 million. 

Seeing the magnitude of the prob- 
lem, we must now find out whether 
full employment is possible in the 
United States within the limits of the 
capitalist mode of production. Theo- 
retically, as pointed out before, full 
employment for a certain length of 
time would not be incompatible with 
the capitalist mode of production, 


during the boom phase of a normal 


cycle. But we have also shown that 
the general crisis of capitalism has in- 
troduced certain modifications into 
the cycle which not only excluded 
full employment even during the 
boom phase but were creating a so- 
called unabsorbable and growing 
army of unemployed during all 
times. The question is, what is hap- 
pening to the course of the economic 
cycle in the postwar period? It is only 
upon the result of such an examina- 
tion that the question of full em- 
ployment now can be answered. 

And here we find the following: as 
a result of the war, American capital- 
ism has become the center of world 
capitalism, with two of the strongest 
capitalist powers—Germany and Ja- 
pan—ceasing to be major factors also 
economically, and with British capi- 
talism slipping into a lower position 
in the economic ladder of capitalism. 
In other words, American capitalism 
emerges from the war economically 
the strongest power within a very 
much weakened and broken-up capi- 
talist world system which is now in 
a very advanced stage of general 
crisis. 

This does at least two things. One, 
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it makes it infinitely difficult and 
complicated for American capitalist 
economy to begin to function as the 
center and leading force in a capital- 
it world economy, because that 
world economy is broken up, with 
the old structure gone while the 
new one is not yet in existence. The 
difficulty here is the tremendous lack 
of balance that has arisen in capital- 
it world economy because of the 
radical and overwhelming shift of 
the center of world capitalist econ- 
omy to the United States. This is 
creating new and most acute contra- 
dictions between the various parts of 
the world capitalist economy (Amer- 
ica and England), because the 
strength of American capitalism be- 
comes the weakness of world capital- 
ism while the weakness of world cap- 
italism tends to become the weak- 
ness, not the strength, of American 
capitalism. 

Simultaneously, we have the other 
side of the process. It is that Ameri- 
can capitalist economy does enjoy 
today unprecedented opportunities at 
home and abroad for trade, industry 
and investment. It enjoys these op- 
portunities in large measure because 
it has become the center of world 
capitalist economy. 

As to the opportunities at home, 
it should be noted that the 100 bil- 
lion dollars of private savings and 
the 4o billion dollars of capital ac- 
cumulation by the corporations are 
favorable factors of great importance. 
The same should be said about the 
tremendous scope of the accumulated 
demand for consumer goods and in 


part for producers’ goods on the 
home market. 

The conclusion to be drawn is the 
following. In the immediate future, 
American capitalist economy will 
manifest two main features—a simul- 
taneous growth of employment and 
unemployment, continuing the pres- 
ent trend as conditioned by the si- 
multaneous course of reconversion to 
peace production and of the demobil- 
ization of the armed services. That 
is, there will continue the present lag 
between the slower rate of absorption 
of new workers into the peacetime 
industry and the faster rate of de- 
mobilization of the armed services. 
This means a growth of unemploy- 
ment. 

Yet to the degree to which Ameri- 
can capitalist economy succeeds in 
its efforts to realize its opportunities 
as the center and leading force of 
world capitalist economy, new posst- 
bilities will open, for a certain pe- 
riod of time, for extra large-scale 
production and for full employ- 
ment, for the home market as well 
as for abroad. The question is: will 
these opportunities be realized? 

To which the answer is, first, 
these opportunities can be realized 
only under government leadership, 
with government active economic 
participation in various forms, and 
under democratic controls of labor, 
the farmers and small business. It 
cannot and will not be done by priv- 
ate enterprise alone. Second, it re- 
quires both a basic and even radical 
lift in the standard of living of the 
American people as the fundamental 
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economic home policy and a truly 
democratic foreign policy of collabo- 
ration with the new democracies of 
Europe, Asia, Africa and America, 
and with the Soviet Union. Third, 
it requires a serious curb of the mo- 
nopolies, a policy of nationalization 
of monopolized branches of the 
economy under democratic controls, 
and a democratic home policy politi- 
cally. Fourth, all the foregoing re- 
quire the checking and defeating of 
the present offensive of American 
imperialist reaction, both in its home 
policies and in its foreign policies. 

Obviously, these are the major 
tasks of the crystallizing labor-demo- 
cratic-anti-fascist coalition in the 
present period. It is only the suc- 
cessful struggle and growing power 
of this coalition, as against the re- 
actionary imperialist coalition, that 
will enable the American people, 
headed by labor, to realize the oppor- 
tunities for full employment—for 
sixty million jobs—that will arise in 
the present world situation during a 
certain period. 

We can now see more clearly some 
of the weaknesses in the position of 
Henry Wallace on the question of 
full employment, as shown in his sig- 
nificant book Sixty Million Jobs. 

First, he seriously underestimates 
the effect of the reactionary offensive 
of the monopolies as the major ob- 
stacle to full employment and _ pro- 
duction. He does not show in his 
book a full awareness of the magni- 
tude of the political task of combat- 
ting and defeating this reactionary 
offensive. Secondly, he does not place 
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in the center of the struggle the fight 
for government intervention, not 
only assumption of responsibility, in 
the economic processes to realize the 
opportunities for full production and 
employment. He does, on the con- 
trary, place too much reliance on the 
ability of private enterprise to do the 
job. This is a fatal error. Private 
enterprise alone cannot and will not 
do the job. Thirdly, monopoly is 


“not, as Henry Wallace seems to 


think, a mere accident in the sys- 
tem of so-called private free enter- 
prise; it is its culminating and domi- 
nating form. That is why its sabo- 
tage of full employment and pro- 
duction is such serious business. And 
that is also why the fight to break 
that sabotage is a major task of the 
American people. Fourthly, he does 
not give proper weight to the radi- 
cal raising of the standard of living 
of the American people as a basic 
requirement for full employment 
and not only as a consequence of 
full employment. 

Henry Wallace’s general orienta- 
tion should allow him to eliminate 
these weaknesses, especially in the 
light of our practical experiences with 
the monopolies since the end of the 
war. These experiences should also 
induce Henry Wallace to draw the 
political conclusions, the conclu- 
sions of struggle against the reac- 
tionary and imperialist policies of 
the Truman Administration, the con- 
clusions for the building of a labor- 
democratic - anti-fascist coalition 
which will fight for full employment 
and “Sixty Million Jobs.” 
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ON THE RIGHT TO SELF-DETERMINATION 
FOR THE NEGRO PEOPLE IN THE BLACK BELT 


(4 DISCUSSION ARTICLE) 


By CLAUDIA JONES 


THE POLITICAL ATTACKs that are be- 
ing directed against the Negro peo- 
ple by Big Business have once again 
placed serious questions before the 
American working class. 

These attacks, reminiscent of post- 
World War I, are all the more seri- 
ous because today the main danger 
of fascism to the world comes from 
the most colossal imperialist forces 
which are concentrated within the 
United States. The perpetrators of 
these attacks are the representatives 
of the most reactionary section of 
monopoly capital and of the semi- 
feudal economy of the Black Belt. 
This hook-up, expressed in Congress 
by the reactionary Republicans and 
the poll-taxers who draw their power 
from the oppression of the Negro 
people and the working class, makes 
it obvious that the two main forces 
for democracy are the working class 
allied with the Negro people. 

In the short period since the war 
for national liberation, our nation 
has witnessed a revival of lynchings 
—three known lynchings in the space 
of three months. This blot of shame 
lies in America, while we proclaim 
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to the world our “championship” of 
democracy for other nations! 

The two-pronged drive of Big 
Business to decimate the war-time 
gains of the Negroes in industry and 
at the same time to destroy the alli- 
ance between labor and the Negro 
people, the fascist-inspired “race 
strikes” of American students, the 
recent attacks on Negro veterans 
in the South, and the closing of 
F.E.P.C. offices in city after city— 
all this necessitates the greatest po- 
litical initiative and action by the 
trade unions and by our Party. 

Coupled with this reactionary 
drive on the economic and political 
fronts, are the growing Hitler-like 
incitements of the Bilbos and Ran- 
kins. While popular indignation has 
been aroused by these events, it is 
obvious that labor must move more 
aggressively than it has so far on the 
vital issues affecting the Negro peo- 

le. 

If the alliance, crucial to progress, 
between the Negro people and labor 
is to be reinforced and extended, it 
is necessary to clarify the relationship 
between the struggle for national lib- 
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eration of the Negro people and that 
of the working class against capi- 
talist exploitation and oppression. 

In opening this discussion, it must 
be made clear that the conclusions 
here arrived at should in no sense 
be regarded as a condition for the 
united struggle of the Negro people 
and the working class for Negro 
rights. What differences in outlook 
may be present as regards the thesis 
here presented must in no way hin- 
der unity of all progressives in the 
struggle for the immediate needs of 
the Negro people. 

The basis for this discussion ar- 
ticle is the Political Resolution of our 
National Convention in July, which 
rejected Browder’s revisionist posi- 
tion on the national character of the 
Negro question. A further basis is 
the preliminary exchange of opinion 
registered recently at*an enlarged 
meeting of the newly-established Na- 
tional Negro Commission of our 
Party. At that meeting it must be 
stated, the views expressed revealed 
varying opinions on our fundamental 
theoretical approach to the political 
essence and ultimate aim of the Ne- 
gro liberation movement in the 
United States. Similar differences of 
opinion are indicated in communica- 
tions, club resolutions, and articles 
submitted to the National Office 
which discuss the issue of the right 
of self-determination for the Negro 
people in the Black Belt. 

It is clear that a deep-going discus- 
sion of the subject is necessary. While 
this article will attempt to discuss 
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some of these views, it is to be hoped 
that it will be followed by further 
discussion. The views presented here 
are my own. 


THE NATIONAL CHARACTER 
OF THE STRUGGLE FOR 
NEGRO RIGHTS 


Even the worst enemies of the 
Communist Party cannst fail to ad- 
mit that we have been in the fore- 


‘front of the struggle fcr equality of 


the Negro people. It was the Com- 
munist Party which fourteen years 
ago made the name of Scottsboro 
ring the world around. It was the 
Communist Party which was the 
first, since the overthrow of the Re- 
construction governments, to raise 
in the heart of the South the issue 
of full Negro freedom. 

What galvanized our Party to be- 
come the initiator and vanguard of 
these struggles? It was our under- 
standing of the Negro question in 
the United States as a special ques- 
tion, as an issue whose solution re- 
quires special demands, in addition 
to the general demands of the Ameri- 
can working class. 

It was essentially this understand- 
ing that found Communists in the 
forefront of the struggle to combat 
the imperialist ideology of “white 
supremacy” which is today endanger- 
ing the unity of the labor-democratic 
coalition and of the working class it- 
self. It was essentially this knowl- 
edge that taught white American 
workers to fight for Negro rights 
in their own self-interest, to under- 
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sand that to fight against white 
chauvinism is to fight against impe- 
rialist ideologies and practices of 
America’s ruling class which serves 
to separate Negro and white work- 
ers. It was this understanding that 
taught Negro workers to fight 
against petty-bourgeois nationalism 
—a result of white chauvinist ideol- 
ogy—and to have both Negro and 
white workers form strong bonds of 
unity with each other. 

It was our understanding of the 
Negro question as a national ques- 
tion, that is, as the question of a na- 
tion oppressed by American impe- 
rialism, in the ultimate sense as India 
is oppressed by British imperialism 
and Indonesia by Dutch imperialism. 
It was our knowledge, grounded in 
Lenin’s teachings, that every aspect 
of Negro oppression in our country 
stems from the existence of an op- 
pressed nation, in the heart of the 
South, the Black Belt. 

We knew that the semi-slavery of 
the Southern sharecroppers; the in- 
ferior status of the Negro people in 
industry, North and South; the ex- 
istence of Jim Crow in the armed 
forces; the Jim Crow practices of 
New York and Chicago, as well as of 
Birmingham and Tampa; the shoot- 
ing two months ago of a Harlem 
child by a trigger-happy cop—all can 
be traced back step by step to the 
continued existence of an oppressed 
Negro nation within our borders. 

Wherein do the Negro people in 
the Black Belt constitute an op- 
pressed nation? To answer this 


question, we must first determine the 
characteristics of a nation. Marxist- 
Leninists hold that “a nation is a 
historically evolved, stable commu- 
nity of language, territory, economic 
life and psychological make-up man- 
ifested in a community of culture.”* 

The Black Belt, an area in which 
the Negro people form a majority, 
came into existence with the growth 
of cotton culture and plantation econ- 
omy. As the area of cotton cultiva- 
tion moved over Westward in the 
days before the Civil War, so did 
the area of the plantation that con- 
sisted of a white-master family with 
its slaves. 

The Civil War, which abolished 
chattel slavery, failed either to break 
up this area of Negro majority or 
fully to liberate the Negro people 
within it. Retaining their planta- 
tion lands, the ex-slaveholders soon 
forced the return to these lands of 
their former slaves as sharecroppers. 
A series of laws passed by Southern 
states—the crop lien laws, the jump- 
ing contract laws, and so on—pre- 
vented and still prevent the free mi- 
gration of the Negro people. Scarce- 
ly less than before the Civil War, is 
the Black Belt a prison-house of the 
Negroes; the chains which hold them 
now are the invisible chains of pov- 
erty, the legal chains of debt-slavery, 
and, when the landlords deem it 
necessary, the iron shackles of the 
chain gang. 

The Civil War might have broken 


»* Joseph Stalin, Marxism and the National and 
on ae International Publishers, New 
ork, p. 
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the bars of the Black Belt; it did not, 
for the Northern capitalists, who had 
gained a united market and field of 
exploitation throughout the nation 
as a result of the Civil War, were 
terrified by the simultaneous rise of 
Southern democracy, the Northern 
labor movement, and radical agrar- 
ian organizations. They betrayed 
the Negro people and the Southern 
white masses, and turned the South 
back to semi-slavery. 

The migrations of the 1870's, of the 
First World War, and of the Sec- 
ond World War, did not appreciably 
diminish the proportion by which 
the Negroes find themselves a ma- 
jority today in the Black Belt—these 
are virtually the same. It cannot be 
said that this majority is accidental, 
or that the Negro people continue as 
an oppressed people within the Black 
Belt by inertia or by choice. They 
continue so because the sheriff's posse 
of the twentieth century is carrying 
on, under new forms, the work of 
the slave-catchers of the nineteenth. 
The majority remains a majority by 
force. 

This community in which the Ne- 
gro people are a majority is neither 
racial nor tribal; it is composed of a 
significant minority of whites as well. 
The territory stretches contiguously 
westward from the Eastern shore of 
Maryland, and lies within Maryland, 
Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Tennessee, 
Arkansas, and Texas. 

Following the Civil War, bound- 


ary lines were definitely shaped by 
the defeated slaveholders to prohibit 
the full participation of the Negroes 
and poor whites in political life. If 
it is true in the North, where cer- 
tain election districts are “gerry- 
mandered” to prohibit the full ex- 
pression of the Negro vote (and of 
the white vote as well), it was no 
less true of the Black Belt, where 


‘the majority of the inhabitants were 


Negroes and represented its basic 
core. 

As to the other characteristics of 
nationhood: Have the Negro peo- 
ple, for example, a common lan- 
guage? They have a common lan- 
guage—English. If it be argued that 
this is the language of the entire 
country, we say that this is true. A 
common language is necessary to 
nationhood; a different language is 
not. When the American colonies 
separated from Britain, they had a 
common language, which was the 
same as that of their oppressors. Sure- 
ly no one will argue that our com- 
munity of language with our British 
oppressors should have kept us in- 
definitely in the status of a colonial 
people. 

Is there an American Negro cul- 
ture? The peculiar oppression of 
the Negro people and their striving 
for freedom have been expressed in 
a native way, in spirituals, work- 
songs, literature, art, the dance. This 
does not mean that American Negro 
culture is not part of American cul- 
ture generally. Negro culture is 


part of the general stream of Ameri- 
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can culture, but it is a distinct cur- 
rent in that stream; it arose out of 
the special historical development 
and unique status of the Negro peo- 
le; no other people in America 
could have developed this particular 
culture. 

Have the Negro people a stable 
community of economic life? First, 
let us discuss what is meant by a 
common economic life. It is some- 
times said that people have a com- 
mon economic life when they make 
their living in the same way—they 
ae all sharecroppers, or they are all 
workers. Actually, a common eco- 
nomic life with reference to a na- 
tion or community under capitalism 
means that the nation or commu- 
nity has within it the class and so- 
cal relations that characterize so- 
ciety; it has capitalists, workers, 
farmers, and intellectuals, ranged 
acording to their position in the 
production relations. In this case it 
means that a Negro must be able to 
hire a Negro, buy from a Negro, sell 
toa Negro, service a Negro. 

Such class stratification exists 
among the Negro people in the 
Black Belt. There is a Negro bour- 
geoisie. It is not an industrial bour- 
geoisie. It is not a big bourgeoisie; 
the bourgeoisie of an oppressed na- 
tion never is; it is one of the results 
of national oppression that the bour- 
geoisie of the oppressed nations is re- 
tarded by the oppressors . The mar- 
ket of the Negro bourgeoisie is 
founded upon Jim-Crowism; _ it 
functions chiefly in life insurance, 
banking, and real estate. Its lead- 


ership among the Negro people is 
reflected in an ideology—petty-bour- 
geois nationalism, whose main pur- 
pose is to mobilize the Negro masses 
under its own influence. 

By these distinguishing features, 
therefore, the Negro people in the 
Black Belt constitute a nation. They 
are an historically developed commu- 
nity of people, with a common lan- 
guage, a common territory, and a 
common economic life, all of which 
are manifest in a common culture. 

As far back as 1913, Lenin em- 
phasized that the Negro people con- 
stitute an oppressed nation. In an 
unfinished essay on the national and 
colonial question he made a direct 
reference to the Negro people as an 
oppressed nation, stating: 


In the United States 11.1 per cent of 
the population consists of Negroes 
(and also mulattoes and Indians) who 
must be considered an oppressed na- 
tion, inasmuch as the equality, won in 
the Civil War of 1861-65 and guar- 
anteed by the constitution of the Re- 
public, has in reality been more and 
more restricted in many respects in 
the main centers of the Negro popu- 
lation (in the South) with the transi- 
tion from the progressive, pre-monopo- 
listic capitalism of 1860-1870 to the 
reactionary monopolistic capitalism 
(imperialism) of the latest epoch. 
(V. I. Lenin, Miscellany, Collected 
Works, Vol. XXX, Russial Edition.) 


BROWDER’S REVISION OF 
LENINIST TEACHINGS 


In discussing the right of self-de- 
termination for Negroes in the Black 
Belt, we surely cannot ignore the 
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revisionist position taken by Earl 
Browder, as set forth in his article 
in The Communist for Janary, 1944, 
which was presented as a declara- 
tion of policy for American Commu- 
nists. There Browder wrote: 


. . - _It was in view of the gathering 
world crisis that we Communists at 
that time—in the early 30’s raised the 
issue of self-determination. At that 


time, we necessarily faced the possi-- 


bility that the Negro people, disap- 
pointed in their aspirations for full in- 
tegration into the American nation, 
might find their only alternative in 
separation and in the establishment of 
their own state in the Black Belt, in 
the territory in which they are a ma- 
jority. We raised this as one of the 
rights of the Negro people, in case the 
Negro people found this was the only 
way to satisfy their aspirations. 


Browder further wrote: 


The crisis of history has taken a 
turn of such character that the Negro 
people in the United States have found 
it possible to make their decision once 
and for all. Their decision is for their 
complete integration into the Ameri- 
can nation as a whole and not for 
separation. 


Browder thus denied that the right 
of self-determination for Negroes in 
the Black Belt was any longer an is- 
sue, since, according to him, the Ne- 
gro people had already made their 
historic choice! 

What was the fallacy on which 
Browder’s premise was based? 

Browder’s fallacy was inherently 
connected with a false estimate of the 
relationship of forces in our nation 





and the world. Clearly, if a rosy fu- 
ture was to be envisioned in which 
a “peaceful” capitalism would vol- 
untarily relinquish its exploitations, 
solve its contradictions, etc., the Len- 
inist program which showed that 
the very essence of imperialism was 
the distinction and conflict between 
oppressed and oppressing nations 
no longer applied to our country! 

Moreover, Browder based his 
premise, not on evaluating the right 
of self-determination as it applies 
to the Negro people in the Black 
Belt, but on one of its aspects, sepa- 
ration. That he saw fit to discuss 
the whole question from the stand- 
point of a “practical political matter,” 
confirms this. His treatment of these 
two demands as being identical 
needs examination. 

Is separation identical with self- 
determination? The right to sepa- 
ration is inherent in the right to self- 
determination, whether that right 
is eventually exercised or not. It 
becomes a practical political matter 
only when the concrete objective con- 
ditions for that choice are at hand. 
Therefore, to identify self-determina- 
tion with separation, or to substitute 
one for the other, is tantamount to 
forcing on the Negro people a choice, 
which they are clearly not in an ob- 
jective position to make—which, in 
other words, though a right, is not 
necessarily a function of their exer- 
cise of self-determination! 

It is obvious from this that the 
right of self-determination is not 
something one can dangle, with- 
draw, or put forward again as a 
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sheerly objective factor. Either the 
objective historic conditions of na- 
tionhood exist, in which such a right 
remains inviolate, or they do not. 
Either the objective conditions exist 
for the choice to be made by the 
oppressed nation (either for sepa- 
ration, autonomy, amalgamation, 
etc.), or they do not. Thus, and 
only thus, can we approach the issue 
as a practical political matter. 

How then, does the question of in- 
tegration apply? Are the Negro 
people demanding integration in 
American political life? Most cer- 
tainly they are! But this is no new 
phenomenon insofar as the Negro 
people are concerned. Negro Ameri- 
cans have been fighting for integra- 
tion for over two hundred years. 
Every partial fight—whether ex- 
pressed in the demands of the Re- 
construction leaders, together with 
the white workers and farmers in 
the South for land, or in the present- 
day demands of Negroes in Atlanta 
to enforce the Supreme Court ruling 
against the “white primary” laws; 
whether it be the fight against 
lynching and poll-tax disfranchise- 
ment, or the recent successful cam- 
paign, conducted in Negro-white 
unity to re-elect Benjamin J. Davis, 
Jr, to the New York City Coun- 
cil—is a step towards integration. 

But integration cannot be consid- 
ered a substitute for the right of self- 
determination. National liberation 
is not synonomous with integration, 
neither are the two concepts mu- 
tually exclusive. 

What does 


integration __ really 
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mean? | Integration, that is, demo- 
cratic integration, means breaking 
down the fetters which prohibit the 
full economic, political and social 
participation of Negroes in all phases 
of American life. This does not 
mean that a merger, or an assimila- 
tive process necessarily takes place. 
In a general sense, the struggle for 
integration waged today by the Ne- 
gro people is directed toward achiev- 
ing equal rights—economic, politi- 
cal and social. 

But the basic difference, in fact 
the touchstone of programmatic dif- 
ference, between the liberals (as well 
as the Social-Democrats) and the 
Communists hinges on the applica- 
tion of the program of equal rights 
to the Black Belt, and, therefore, 
to the source of Negro oppression 
throughout the country—a difference 
based on diametrically opposed con- 
cepts of the nature of the question. 

In the North, the struggle for 
equal rights for the Negro people is 
chiefly that of heightening the fight 
to secure equal participation in every 
sphere of American life. The prob- 
lems of the Negro people in the 
North are akin to those of an op- 
pressed national minority. Particu- 
larly here, the fight for equal rights 
as a whole is enhanced by the pres- 
ence of a large and growing Negro 
proletariat, in the area of the most 
highly developed capitalism, as well 
as by the participation of the ad- 
vanced workers throughout the coun- 
try for equal rights for Negroes. In 
fact, it is the existence of a strong 
Negro proletariat—represented today 
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by close to one million organized 
trade unionists—that provides the in- 
timate link between the American 
working class as a whole and the 
struggle for emancipation and land 
for the oppressed Negro people and 
white workers in the Black Belt. 
In the Black Belt the problem is 
chiefly that of wiping out the eco- 
nomic, political, and social survivals 


of slavery, of the enforcement of - 


equal rights. Without the necessary 
enforcement of equal rights for the 
Negro people in the Black Belt, in- 
cluding social equality, it is folly to 
speak of integration as being equal 
to the achievement of national lib- 
eration. Hence, equal rights for the 
Negro people in the Black Belt can 
be achieved only through enforce- 
ment, through their exercise of the 
right of self-determination. 

The right of self-determination 
does not exclude the struggle for par- 
tial demands; it pre-supposes an en- 
ergetic struggle for concrete partial 
demands, linked up with the daily 
needs and problems of the wide 
masses of the Negro people and the 
white workers in the Black Belt. The 
fight for such partial demands, more- 
over, is a struggle for democracy. 
It does not divert or overshadow the 
working-class struggle against ex- 
ploitation, it is an aid to it. 

It is only by helping to intercon- 
nect the partial demands with the 
right of self-determination that we 
Communists, in concert with other 
progressive forces, can contribute 
guidance to the struggle for complete 
equality for the Negro people. 


CERTAIN CONTENTIONS 
EXAMINED 


We Communists adhere to the 
fundamental belief that complete and 
lasting equality of imperialist op- 
pressed nations and peoples can be 
guaranteed only with the establish- 
ment of Socialism. The aim of So- 
cialism is not only to abolish the 
present division of mankind into 
small states, not only to bring na- 
tions closer to each other, but ulti- 
mately to merge them. But we have 
never ignored the historical process 
necessary to the achievement of that 
goal. Nor can we “postpone” the 
question of national liberation until 
Socialism is established or speak 
solely in general nebulous phrases 
about national liberation. We must 
have a clear and precisely formu- 
lated political program to guide our 
work in the achievement of that 
goal. For we know that “mankind 
can achieve the inevitable merging 
of nations, only by passing through 
the transition period of complete 
liberation of all the oppressed na- 
tions, 7.e., their freedom to secede.” 
(Lenin, Selected Works, Vol. V. In- 
ternational Publishers, p. 271.) 

As Leninists, we are distinguished 
from the reactionary Social-Demo- 
crats in that we reject, even if it is 
under the name of “international- 
ism,” any denial of the right of na- 
tional self-determination to the op- 
pressed peoples. For true interna- 
tionalism, that is, Marxism-Leninism, 
places the right of self-determination 
as a basic programmatic point. The 
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“internationalism” of the reformists 
nothing more or less than the na- 
tionalism of their own respective im- 
gerialist rulers, while the national 
program of Lenin is an essential 
part of internationalism. Any “in- 
ternationalism” that denies the right 
of self-determination to the subject 
peoples is false, is a mere cover for 
imperialist chauvinism. 

Our approach is based on prole- 
arian internationalism, which recog- 
nizes that the workers of an op- 
pressing nation best fight against 
national oppression — especially by 
their “own” bourgeoisie—once they 
understand that such is the road to 
realize their own freedom. It is 
based on the Marxist proposition that 
“no nation can be free if it oppresses 
other nations.” 

Clearly then, those who impute 
to the Negro people the main re- 
ponsibility for “accepting” or “re- 
ixting” the principle of self-deter- 
mination ignore this tenet: they base 
their conclusions on the subjective 
factor, instead of the objective and 
historical conditions of oppression of 
the Negro people in the Black Belt. 

But let us examine some of these 
arguments. Is it true that the Negro 
people do not want self-determina- 
tion, that the Negro people shy away 
from this concept with abhorrence? 
Definitely not! It is, of course, quite 
a different matter if we speak of the 
Negro people as not being fully con- 
sious of this concept in our terms. 
But to challenge the deepest desires 
of the Negro people for freedom 
and equality as being other than that 


of the fullest national self-affirmation 
is to fail to understand their funda- 
mental aspirations! 

What do the Negro people abhor? 
They abhor the continuation of their 
actual status in the Black Belt— 
that of forcible segregation. They 
abhor Jim Crow from which they 
suffer in many forms today. They 
abhor the freedom with which the 
poll-taxers and feudal landowners, 
by dividing Negro and white, con- 
tinue their oppression of the Negro 
people. They abhor the ideology of 
“white supremacy” which flouts the 
basic tenets of our Constitution, as 
the counterpart of Hitler’s “aryan 
supremacy.” They abhor any idea 
which holds out the perspective, not 
of full freedom and equality, but of 
something less than these things. 
And the slogan of self-determination 
expresses precisely these aspirations 
in the most complete sense. 

To argue that the Negro people 
“don’t want self-determination,” is 
unwittingly to give sanction to the 
poll-taxers and feudal landowners in 
the South to continue exploiting the 
Negro people and poor whites on the 
basis that “this is what the Negroes 
want”; it is to argue against a con- 
scious fight by white American 
workers to help achieve the objective 
conditions in which the Negro peo- 
ple can freely make their own choice. 
It is to blunt the struggle for na- 
tional liberation, to have at best, a 
bourgeois-liberal approach. 

Is it any wonder, then, that the 
most vehement voices against this 
principle, are not the mass of the 
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Negro people, but the enemies of the 
white workers and the Negro peo- 
ple? The Social-Democrats (and 
the reactionary mouthpieces of mo- 
nopoly capital and semi-feudal econ- 
omy), who advance the ridiculous 
charge that self-determination would 
“Jim Crow the Negro people,” 
“Create a Black Ghetto,” and other 
such arguments ad nauseam, are ex- 
posed in their full light when we 
examine their real motives. They 
seek to cover up their denial of the 
double oppression of the Negro peo- 
ple—as wage slaves and as Negroes. 
They seek to obscure the fundamen- 
tal character of the status of the Ne- 
gro people in the Black Belt—which 
is essentially national and rooted 
in economic and historic conditions 
of a pre-capitalist nature. Nor can 
all the piety and wit of Social-De- 
mocracy cancel out its real aim— 
which is to serve imperialism and 
therefore betray the Negro people 
and the working class. 

Another view holds that the indus- 
trialization of the South and new 
migrations has fundamentally al- 
tered the relationship of the Negro 
people to the land. The proponents 
of this view maintain that such a 
development has radically changed 
the character of the Negro question 
in the Black Belt from that of op- 
pressed nationhood, if such it was 
in the past, to that of a class ques- 
tion. , 

In discussing such views, we 
should, at the outset, distinguish be- 
tween the effects of industrialization 
in the South as a whole and in the 
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Black Belt. The continued existence 
of economic slave survivals in the 
Black Belt is a fundamental distinc- 
tion that must be made in an ex- 
amination of the characteristics of 
nationhood among the Negro peo- 
ple. Unless this is done, we shall 
not be able to understand the prob- 
lems either of the South as a whole 
or of the Black Belt in particular. 

There has unquestionably been 
some increase of industriai expansion 
in the South. The war requirements 
for victory necessitated the expansion 
of a number of basic Southern in- 
dustries, such as steel, coal, textile, 
lumber and shipbuilding. In addi- 
tion, new industries, such as_air- 
craft and munitions, were built. 
Capital investments, however, came 
primarily from the Federal govern- 
ment. Over $7,000,000,000 were thus 
expended solely as a war necessity. 
It is obvious that such investment 
for expansion of existing plants and 
the building of new industries no 
longer exists. The reverse is true— 
that is, the closing down of plants 
and a drastic curtailment of indus- 
trial production. Thus, it is clear 
that no trend exists at present which 
would permit one to speak of the 
industrialization of the South. The 
trend that was evident during the 
war was a temporary phenomenon. 

By 1944, Mr. D. B. Lasseter of the 
Atlanta, Georgia, Regional Office of 
the War Manpower Commission was 
able to warn us of this trend in sum- 
marizing what war orders meant to 
the South. Taking note of the more 
than seven billion dollars in prime 
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contracts in six Southern states alone, 
Lasseter wrote in Social Forces for 


October, 1944: 


At first glance, these factors appear 
ss bright prospects, but there is ample 
ause for anxiety lest this war-inspired 
prosperity prove only temporary. For 
while industrial activity and facilities 
have increased tremendously, there will 
be great difficulty in maintaining these 
gains after the war. When the shoot- 
ing is over the plants responsible for 
the current boom will shut down en- 
iirely, or production will be sharply 
urtailed. And a glance at the record 
shows that there is a heavy concentra- 
tion of this type of industry and ac- 
iwity. The South is packed with Army 
amps, and shipbuilding, airplane and 
munitions plants further account for 
much of our industrial development. 
None of these offers a rosy future as a 
acetime investment. 


Lasseter added: 


The South faces a grave readjust- 
nent. Having had its first taste of 
prosperity resulting from increased in- 
dustrial activity, it is slated to lose the 
ource of this prosperity.” 


It goes without saying that ex- 
pansion and building of new indus- 
ries in the Black Belt would, of 
wurse, have its influence among the 
Negro people. Such a process would 
tad to the extension of the working- 
ass base among the Negro people. 
Instead of de-limiting the national 
tharacteristics of the Negro people, 
twould help importantly to develop 
he national consciousness of the 
Negro people and thus accelerate the 
alization of the aim of self-determi- 
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77 
nation. The extension of the work- 
ing-class base in the oppressed Ne- 
gro nation is fundamentally the 
guarantee of the successful forward 
movement of the national liberation 
cause of the entire Negro people. 


SELF-DETERMINATION— 
A GUIDING PRINCIPLE 


It is my opinion that we again 
must raise the right of self-determi- 
nation for the Negro people in the 
Black Belt, not as a slogan of imme- 
diate action, but essentially as a pro- 
grammatic demand. It might per- 
haps be argued that, raised in this 
manner, the slogan is academic and 
should therefore not be raised at all. 
Such criticism fails to take into ac- 
count the difference between a slo- 
gan advanced as an issue on the or- 
der of the day and a guiding prin- 
ciple. 

We must place the question in 
terms of historical perspective, taking 
into account concretely the stage of 
the Negro liberation movement to- 
day and the present practical strug- 
gle for full Negro rights, in behalf of 
which there must be established both 
the broadest Negro unity and the 
broadest Negro and white alliance. 
Between the current struggles and 
the programmatic slogan here ad- 
vanced there is no conflict, but a 
vital interconnection. The goal of 
national self-determination should 
serve as a beacon to the day-to-day 
struggles for Negro rights, and these 
struggles, in turn, should serve to 
hasten the realization of the right 
to self-determination. 





THE 79th CONGRESS: 
AN ESTIMATE 
T0 DATE 


By ADAM LAPIN 


THE First action of the 79th Con- 
gress on the first day of the new ses- 
sion last January was creation of the 
Rankin Committee on un-American 
Activities—which in line with the 
intentions of its sponsor, Rep. John 
Rankin of Mississippi, has become 
a spearhead of reaction against the 
Communists, the labor movement 
and all anti-fascists. If there were 
many illusions that this was an iso- 
lated, unrelated event, they have long 
ago disappeared. It was a sympto- 
matic beginning for the 79th Con- 
gress. 

The high hopes which many pro- 
gressives entertained that the 79th 
Congress would show a marked im- 
provement over its predecessors have 
been thoroughly blasted. It is true 
that the elections last year resulted 
in strengthening the Democratic ma- 
jority in the House and in purging 
some of the worst die-hards in both 
parties from the Senate. It is true 
that the people voted for a Congress 
which would support the Roosevelt 
program in domestic and foreign af- 
fairs. But by and large the 79th 
Congress has betrayed the mandate 
of the voters. 





The 79th Congress has been 4 
faithful instrument in the drive of 
American monopoly capital to solve 
the problems of reconversion and 
postwar adjustment at the expense of 
the living standards of the people, 
to weaken and if possible destroy 
the labor movement, and to launch 
a program of worldwide imperialist 
expansion and domination. It has 
mirrored the increasing unity in the 
ranks of American Big Business be- 
hind reactionary policies at home and 
abroad. It has expressed the aban- 
donment of the Roosevelt program 
by President Truman. 

Far-reaching political and econom- 
ic changes have taken place in our 
country since the defeat of German 
and Japanese imperialism. These 
changes are reflected in Congress. It 
would be a misreading of the situa- 
tion to assume that the current reac- 
tionary offensive in Congress is mere- 
ly a continuation of similar offensives 
against the people in the past few 
years. With the end of the war the 
attack by monopoly capital against 
the interests of the people has in- 
creased in intensity and scope. The 
problems posed by the 79th Congress 
must be faced against a background 
of important political changes and 
realignments, of new political per- 
spectives for the progressive forces 
of the people. 

From the beginning, the 79th 
Congress followed the reconversion 
program of Big Business. Although 
V-J Day did not come until the first 
year’s session was more than half 
over, it has. not been primarily a 
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ments to a maximum of $25 a week 
for 26 weeks. Then Congress took a 
two-month recess which was inter- 
rupted by the defeat of Japan. The 
President called Congress back into 
session, after showing little inclina- 
tion to press for action, and sub- 
mitted to it a detailed legislative pro- 
gram which on the whole was based 
on the late President Roosevelt’s eco- 
nomic bill of rights and included 
many of the items on labor’s “must” 
list. Measures recommended by the 
President included unemployment 
compensation, full employment, 
minimum wage, housing and the 
F.E.P.C. bills; later he added a health 
insurance program. 

This was a minimum legislative 
program which would by no means 
have been sufficient to ward off 
another disastrous crisis, but would 
have given labor some protection 
during the reconversion period. It 
was a program which did win the 
support of labor and of many other 
groups. But the President failed to 
make any fight for the program 
which he professed to sponsor. The 
Democratic leaders in Congress did 
not lift a finger to secure its enact- 
ment. 

The tip-off came when the Presi- 
dent, through an emissary, trans- 
mitted to the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee a memorandum embodying 
his position on the unemployment 
compensation bill. The committee 
was closely divided. The fight on the 
bill was only beginning. But the 
White House 


memorandum de- 
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scribed as essential an extension in 
the duration of payments to the un- 
employed, while the increase in the 
amount of payments was described 
merely as desirable. 

The amount of the payments was, 
of course, the focal point of the fight 
which had developed around the bill. 
Representatives of various trade and 
employers’ associations had testified 


against any increase on the ground: 


that workers would not want jobs 
at low wages if they could get up to 
$25 a week in unemployment com- 
pensation. In one form or another, 
this is the heart of most Big Busi- 
ness opposition to proposed social 
legislation which would give work- 
ers some protection against unem- 
ployment and substandard living 
conditions. 

Once the President had made it 
clear that he was not prepared to 
stand by the program he had himself 
recommended, the fate not only of 
this bill but of other measures as 
well became certain. The Republi- 
cans and reactionary Democrats were 
convinced, and justifiably so, that 
they would receive no serious oppo- 
sition from the White House. 

The full employment bill passed 
the Senate in emasculated form. In 
the House it was still further 
amended to eliminate completely any 
statement of government responsi- 
bility for helping to provide full em- 
ployment. The entire meaning of the 
bill had been gutted. But instead 
of fighting to improve the measure, 
House Democratic leader John W. 
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McCormack took the position that it 
should be permitted to pass without 
change in the hope that the Senate 
might insist on strengthening amend- 
ments when the measure went to 
conference between the two bodies. 

Minimum wage legislation did not 
get past the stage of hearings. Prog- 
ress has been slow on the Wagner- 
Ellender Bill, despite the emergency 
need for housing throughout the 
country. Although passed by a 251 
to 105 vote in the House, the anti- 
poll tax bill is stalled in the Senate 
by the threat of a filibuster. There 
has been no pressure from the Ad- 
ministration to push the health pro- 
gram recommended by the Presi- 
dent. 

The Permanent F.E.P.C. Bill is 
bottled up in the House Rules Com- 
mittee, while the agency’s funds are 
quickly petering out. The President 
has failed to back up his recommen- 
dation that F.E.P.C. legislation be 
passed, nor has he used his authority 
to issue an executive order giving 
F.E.P.C. a breathing spell. The Pres- 
ident’s attitude on the problems of 
the Negro people was most clearly 
revealed when he blocked an 
F.E.P.C. directive requiring the Cap- 
ital Transit Company in Washing- 
ton to hire Negroes. Previously the 
President had refused to take any 
action against the D.A.R., a semi- 
public institution chartered by Con- 
gress, when it kept Hazel Scott from 
singing in Constitution Hall. 

Veterans are in the unhappy situa- 
tion of having most of their legisla- 
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tion funnelled through a committee 
headed by Rep. John Rankin. Vet- 
erans did get some improvements 
in the G.I. Bill of Rights, but there 
has been no real action by Congress 
on a number of pressing problems 
of veterans, such as housing. A sur- 
vey by Bernard Baruch showed that 
discharge payments for American 
veterans were lower than those pre- 
vailing in any of five British Em- 
pire countries whose standards he 
examined for comparison. From the 
vantage point of his committee chair- 
manship, there has been a persistent 
drive by Rep. Rankin to pit veterans 
against workers, to use veterans as 
a spearhead against the unions and 
pecifically against closed shop con- 
ditions. 

President Truman did not act de- 
csively and with vigor to promote 
asingle piece of progressive legisla- 
tion. It became increasingly appar- 
ent that he was merely giving lip 
service to the program he had in- 
herited from his predecessor. But 
Truman did throw all the prestige 
and authority of his office behind his 
bid for anti-labor legislation. He 
proposed to penalize labor for strikes 
which had been made inevitable by 
the refusal of the nation’s biggest 
corporation even to bargain with la- 
bor about wage increases. After 
warning obliquely that anti-labor 
legislation would follow a_break- 
down in the ‘labor-management con- 
ferences in Washington, he recom- 
mended that the cooling-off machin- 
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plied to most basic industries. The 
legislation introduced on the Presi- 
dent’s behalf had a definite compul- 
sory impact in curbing labor’s right 
to strike. It threatened workers and 
trade unionists with the menace of 
civil suits and injunctions. The 
President opened up the flood-gates 
to anti-labor legislation, and the 
House soon afterward passed the 
Hobbs Bill aimed primarily at the 
Teamsters’ union. 

If Congress as a whole was callous 
and indeed hostile to the needs of 
labor and the people as a whole, it 
was more than generous with the 
nation’s great corporations. The 
average annual yield of corporate 
profits after taxation during the war 
years was $8,700,000,000. In 1945 
the total after taxes is expected to 
reach $9,300,000,000. In 1946 cor- 
porate profits would have reached 
$9,645,000,000 after taxes—if taxes 
had remained the same. But in the 
face of these huge profits, as com- 
pared with $4,200,000,000 in 1939, 
the Treasury recommended repeal of 
the excess profits tax, which means a 


reduction in taxes of more than 
$2,500,000,000. 
Congress eagerly granted this 


bonanza to Big Business, and in ad- 
dition reduced other corporate taxes 
to the tone of more than $500,000,000. 
Top income families were given 
more than recommended by the 
Treasury in the form of a five per 
cent tax reduction, and the only 
window dressing was repeal of the 
so-called three per cent normal tax 
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that hit low income groups with par- 
ticular force. The new tax law is an 
abandonment of the whole principle 
of progressive taxation advocated by 
Roosevelt—and a return to the Hard- 
ing-Coolidge-Hoover type of regres- 
sive taxation.* 

Congress did not document its 
record on foreign policy quite as 
thoroughly as on domestic policy 


with definite legislative action and. 


inaction. But the record is nonethe- 
less clear, and it is to be found in all 
too many jingoistic, anti-Soviet 
speeches and in the proceedings of 
Congressional Committees. 

The prevailing tone in Congress 
has been hostile to the foreign policy 
of Big Three cooperation advocated 
by Roosevelt. Many expressions of 
opinion in Congress have been 
franker and more starkly imperialist 
than the President’s own public ut- 
terances. But the President’s Navy 
Day speech and his policy of atomic 
secrecy made men like Senator Bur- 
ton K. Wheeler (D., Mont.), who had 
long advocated war against the So- 
viet Union, bolder and more out- 
spoken. 

There was nothing particularly 
new in the fact that Wheeler recently 
made a speech which was clearly a 
bid for war. There were, however, 
new overtones in his speech. There 
was little pretext to an isolationist or 
non-interventionist position which 
had always been a cover for aid to 


* The reader is referred to the article, “The 
People’s Fight for Progressive Taxation,” by 
a Bernstein, in the December issue.—The 

itors. 


the fascist aggressors. Wheeler was 
now urging all-out intervention 
against the Soviet Union, and to a 
lesser degree against British imperial- 
ism. One new aspect of the speech 
was that Wheeler was no longer in 
frontal opposition to Administra- 
tion foreign policy—as a result of the 
changes in Administration policy. 
He was attempting to drive Truman 
still further along the road of aggres- 
sive imperialism. 

Senator Arthur Vandenberg (R., 
Mich.) has played a singularly im- 
portant role in the shaping of Ameri- 
can foreign policy. Vandenberg is 
perhaps the outstanding Congres- 
sional spokesman of Herbert Hoo- 
ver’s policy of getting tough with the 
Soviet Union. Unlike some GOP 
die-hards such as Senators Henrik 
Shipstead of Minnesota and Kenneth 
Wherry of Nebraska, Vandenberg 
has conceived the strategy of work- 
ing within the framework of United 
Nations machinery to destroy 
genuine international cooperation 
and to further the aims of American 
imperialism. Vandenberg was _in- 
fluential at the San Francisco con- 
ference in guiding the American de- 
legation in an anti-Soviet direction 
on such issues as admission of fascist 
Argentina. Vandenberg has brought 
his influence to bear, not in opposi- 
tion to the Truman policies, but 
rather in molding them and bringing 
them in line with Hoover’s. 

Another significant development 
has been the emergence of several 
die-hard poll taxers as spokesmen for 
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etreme anti-Soviet policies. Senator 
james O. Eastland of Mississippi 
alled openly for the reconstruction 
of German industry and without sub- 
wrfuge characterized the Soviet 
Union as an aggressor nation and a 
potential military foe. Much the same 
line has been taken by Rep. William 
Colmer of Mississippi, chairman of 
the House Committee on Post-war 
Economic Policy, in a report which 
recommended the economic rebuild- 
ing of Germany and the imposition 
of political conditions on any loans 
to the Soviet Union. 

Discovering that their underlying 
policies are being adopted by the Ad- 
ministration, Republican leaders in 
Congress have tended to become 
bilder in their stand on foreign 
policy. Perhaps their most spectacu- 
lr bid for public support is the Pearl 
Harbor investigation which the Re- 
publican members have tried to use 
i make Roosevelt appear as a war 
ciminal and to take the onus for the 
war off the Axis leaders. The real 
significance of the Pearl Harbor probe 
i, however, not only the attack on 
Roosevelt’s war leadership but even 
nore on the foreign policy for which 
be stood. 

In terms of actual legislation, Con- 
gessional action has been restricted 
lrgely to measures which were a 
arry-over from the Roosevelt pro- 
gam, such as Bretton Woods, reci- 
procal trade, and ratification of the 
United Nations Charter. While there 
were unsuccessful GOP attempts to 
lorce amendments on these bills, the 


debates did not go to the heart of 
American foreign policy. Certainly, 
Administration spokesmen did not 
advocate the Roosevelt policies of 
Big Three unity which alone can 
give content to the machinery of in- 
ternational cooperation. 

A more significant issue has been 
UNRRA. Here strong Congressional 
bias against the most minimum form 
of international cooperation, food 
and clothing for the destitute people 
of Europe, has been manifested in 
disgraceful delay in approval of 
UNRRA appropriations. To make 
matters worse, the House passed a 
Republican-sponsored amendment, 
by a 188 to 168 vote with 32 Demo- 
crats joining 156 Republicans, to 
make American aid to UNRRA con- 
ditional on free access to American 
reporters. This was admittedly aimed 
at the Soviet Union and countries 
friendly to it. While the Administra- 
tion formally opposed the amend- 
ment, the fact is that its entire policy 
of using economic assistance and 
loans to other countries as a political 
weapon strengthened the GOP posi- 
tion on this issue. 

* * * 

It is important to cite the record 
of a Congress which has on every 
major issue thwarted the desires of 
the people as expressed in the last 
election. But it is even more im- 
portant to inquire into the reasons 
for this consistently reactionary Con- 
gressional record. Here are some of 
the decisive factors: 

1. The more aggressive position 
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of monopoly capital on both domestic 
and foreign policy issues following 
the end of the war. 

With the pressures of war removed 
and the elimination of a government- 
guaranteed market that required full 
employment, Big Business showed 
no inclination to accept the Roosevelt 
perspective of full employment ac- 
companied by government guar- 
antees. Certainly the utopia en- 
visioned by Earl Browder of volun- 
tary wage increases as a means of in- 
creasing the home market found no 
supporters among the capitalists. In- 
stead, there was a wholesale return 
to the classic formula of monopoly 
price, large profits, and a loose labor 
market which would make possible 
the smashing of unions and the cut- 
ting of wages. 

Similarly in the field of foreign 
policy, the dominant trend in Big 
Business circles has been towards ex- 
tending America’s imperialist way 
rather than towards an economic and 
political accomodation by the United 
. States to the framework of Big Three 
cooperation. Capitalist differences in 
strategy on these policy issues at 
home and abroad tended to disap- 
pear. The reactionary brass-knuckles 
approach of American imperialism 
achieved overwhelming support in 
Big Business circles. 

2. The abandonment by the Tru- 
man Administration of the Roosevelt 
program of social legislation and in- 
ternational cooperation in line with 
the strategy of Big Business. 

At first the change in Administration 


policy seemed to be expressed in a 
friendly and more cooperative at- 
titude towards Congress. Newspaper 
and radio commentators cheered this 
trend as indicating that Truman, un- 
like Roosevelt, would not attempt to 
dictate to Congress. It was said that 
Truman would restore the legisla- 
tive branch of government to its 
rightful place in the scheme of 
things. 

But it soon turned out that there 
was more involved than a fine point 
in parliamentary theory. Truman’s 
attitude towards Congress was an 
immediate, practical-political issue. 
The new President was conciliating 
the Southern Democrats, who had 
achieved the most strategic places in 
Congress, and their Republican 
friends. He was not as subject to in- 
fluence and pressure from the labor 
movement and its allies. He was giv- 
ing lip service to the old Roosevelt 
program, but abandoning any pre- 
text of fighting for it. He was unwill- 
ing to clash with the reactionaries in 
Congress. 

Here was a marked and significant 
difference between Truman and 
Roosevelt. Roosevelt saved subsidies to 
keep food prices down by twice veto- 
ing bills which included anti-subsidy 
amendments. The Truman Admin- 
istration voluntarily abandoned sub- 
sidies. When Congress passed a tax 
bill which Roosevelt considered re- 
gressive, he vetoed it as a bill “for 
relief not of the needy but of the 
greedy.” But the Truman Adminis- 
tration backed a regressive tax bill 
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to begin with this year, and then the 
President approved it after Congress 
had made the measure considerably 
worse. 

3 A renewed offensive by the 
powerful coalition of Republicans 
and poll-tax Democrats which was 
able to take advantage of these 
changed circumstances. 

The poll-tax system of the South 
has long weighted Congress on the 
side of reaction. The seniority sys- 
tm in chairmanship of committees 
isa further advantage to the hardy 
perennials who return to Congress 
fom the South election after elec- 
tion. But the elections could have 
ben a major influence in winning 
Congress for progressive legislation 
-provided there was substantial 
pressure from the President and 
vigorous leadership from his spokes- 
men in Congress to carry out the 
mandate of the voters. But Adminis- 
ration leaders in Congress, never too 
aggressive at best in supporting the 
Roosevelt policies, willingly fell in 
ine with Truman’s shift to the Right 
and virtually abdicated to the reac- 
tionary Democrats. 

4. The inability of the more for- 
ward-looking Democrats in Con- 
gress, elected with labor and progres- 
ive support, to furnish alternative- 
kadership when Truman deserted 
the program to which he was com- 
mitted or advocated reactionary pro- 
posals such as anti-labor legislation. 
They were for the most part torn 
with indecision on the vital issue of 
whether or not to break with Tru- 


man, or even to criticise him. And 
they did not receive sufficient pres- 
sure from labor and the loose demo- 
cratic coalition outside Congress to 
impel them towards a more inde- 
pendent position. 

There was not formed any in- 
clusive coalition in Congress encom- 
passing both liberal Democrats and 
Republicans to fight on issues. But 
there has been some beginning to- 
wards group action by more for- 
ward-looking members of Congress. 
A group of six West Coast Congress- 
men led by Rep. Hugh De Lacy (D., 
Wash.) made an effective protest 
against American intervention in 
China. A steering commitee of Con- 
gressmen led by Reps. Mary Norton 
(D., N.J.) and Vito Marcantonio 
(ALP., N.Y.) was formed to fight for 
enactment of the Permanent F.E.P.C. 
Bill. There was also a large but not 
very effective full employment bloc 
in the House led by Rep. George 
Outland (D., Calif.). In the Senate 
there was a trend during the past few 
years for liberal Senators like Harley 
Kilgore (D., W.Va.), Claude Pepper 
(D., Fla.) and James E. Murray (D., 
Mont.) to work together. But there 
has been little group action of this 
sort in the Senate in recent months. 
This whole problem of united and 
independent action by the more pro- 
gressive members of Congress has 
assumed a new importance in view 
of the obvious dangers of relying on 
the Truman Administration to fur- 
nish any kind of democratic, anti- 
fascist leadership. : 
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5. The continued existence of il- 
lusions among the democratic and 
progressive forces about the character 
of the Truman Administration. 


This is one of the important fac- 
tors explaining the absence of suf- 
ficient pressure on labor-supported 
members of Congress to fight more 
aggressively and assert their inde- 
pendence of the Truman Adminis- 
tration. 

There still lingered on for some 
time the belief that Truman was car- 
rying out the Roosevelt policies. 
There was not a sufficient grasp of 
the underlying demagogy of many of 
Truman’s speeches containing pro- 
gressive promises unaccompanied by 
action or in some cases accompanied 
by reactionary deeds. 

For example, many trade union 
leaders, perhaps for tactical reasons, 
seized on the positive aspects of the 
President’s wage-price message to 
Congress, particularly his recognition 
of the need of labor for wage in- 
creases. But there was largely missing 
sharp criticism of the President’s 
failure to offer anything specific 
which would have forewarned the 
workers of his later advocacy of anti- 
labor legislation. 

These illusions about Truman are 
rapidly being overcome, but they 
were a rctarding factor in the devel- 
opment of mass movements on pend- 
ing political issues. 

6. The absence of any organiza- 
tional form for the loose democratic 


coalition which could be rallied to 


support progressive domestic aad 
foreign policies. 

As the Democratic Party in its na- 
tional leadership, and in most but not 
all state leadership, became increas- 
ingly reactionary, there was missing 
any organization on a national scale 
which would unite the labor move- 
ment, the Negro people, veterans, 
farm groups, white collar and middle 
class groups. It was not only a ques- 
tion of a third party. Even a non- 
partisan group uniting the anti-fas- 
cist forces on legislative issues would 
have been an immense step forward. 
The failure of many years standing 
to consolidate the independent poli- 
tical forces of the people was bear- 
ing fruit. 

Illusions about Truman account in 
part for the slowness of the labor 
movement and its allies to join forces. 
But another major factor was the 
lack of unity in the labor movement. 
The reactionaries in‘ Congress have 
enjoyed no greater boon than the 
split between the A. F. of L. and the 
C.1.O. It is an inescapable fact that 
a united labor movement is able to 
slow up the reactionaries in Con- 
gress. But when labor is split or 
when part of the leadership of labor 
in the A. F. of L. is indifferent or 
passive, the die-hards in Congress 
have a green light. 


It is true that the record of the 
79th Congress in its first year has 
been overwhelmingly reactionary. 
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mittee took shape too late to be ef- 
fective in terms of the pending tax 
bill, but it is a hopeful sign for the 
future. 

Many of the same groups, plus a 
number of others, called a national 
emergency conference on December 
7 in Washington on the problems of 
jobs and security. Some 200 organiza- 
tions were represented, and went on 
record for Big Three unity and for 
a legislative program of economic 
security. These developments are 
only beginnings, but important be- 
ginnings. 

They take place against the back- 
ground of widespread mass dis- 
illusionment with the Truman Ad- 
ministration. C.I.O. President Philip 
Murray, summed up the attitude of 
millions or workers with his slashing 
atteck on the Truman Administra- 
tion’s increasingly reactionary course. 
The resignation of Charles Houston, 
the prominent Negro leader, from 
F.E.P.C. was a protest against Tru- 
man’s failure to make any real fight 
against discrimination. Influential 
Negro publications like the Chicago 
Defender have joined in criticism 
against the Administration. The Na- 
tional Farmers Union charged the 
Administration with “a bitter be- 
trayal of the millions of small farm- 
ers” in the appointment of a Farm 
Security Administrator which ig- 
nored the advice of all liberal farm 
organizations. 

It would be premature to say that 
these stirrings of protest against the 
Truman Administration can already 
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be channelized in the organization 
of a third party. But certainly these 
developments do point to the great 
potentialities of independent political 
action on a broad and unified basis 
by the democratic forces. This can be 
a major factor in the 1946 elections 
and in influencing the situation in 
Congress during the months ahead. 

In a report to the National Commit- 
tee of the Communist Party, Eugene 
Dennis said that the main objective 
of the progressive forces in the 1946 
elections “will be to defeat the camp 
and the candidates of reaction and 


fascism, of imperialist aggrandize- 
ment and war, as well as to rout all 
conciliators of this imperialist com- 
bination.” Dennis added that this 
“will require the organization of the 
widest anti-fascist and democratic 
coalition.” 

There can be no doubt that the 
speedy formation of such a coalition, 
fighting expression both inside and 
outside the Democratic Party, will be 
a decisive influence on the 1946 elec- 
tions. It will also have much to do 
in determining what happens in the 
second half of the 79th Congress. 
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THE POSTWAR 
ROLE OF CANADIAN 
MPERTALISM 


By TIM BUCK 
General Secretary, Labor- 
Progressive Party of Canada 


(Speech delivered at the meeting 
of the National Committee of the 
Communist Party, U.S.A., Novem- 


her 17, 1945) 


lr THERE ARE any members of the 
Communist Party in the United 
Sates or of the Labor-Progressive 
Party in Canada who still nurse 
lingering ideas that perhaps after 
ill there was something correct in 
the revisionist policies of Comrade 
Browder, they have only to read 
Comrade Dennis’ report to recognize 
how that report corresponds to poli- 
tical reality and how marked is the 
contrast between the reality and the 
theory developed by Comrade Brow- 
der. Furthermore, as a result of the 
perience we have had so far in 
Canada, I am convinced that the 
inal stage of the liquidation of re- 
visionism within the Party will be 
arried through by carrying the logic 
of Comrade Dennis’ report into life. 
The fight against revisionism can be 
arried through to completion only 


by active mass struggle guided by a 
correct policy. Such a policy, today, 
must look to the mobilization of the 
broad masses against the policies 
now being developed by imperialism 
against the progressive democratic 
strivings of the peoples in various 
parts of the world. 

We in Canada have had a some- 
what different experience from that 
of the C.P.U.S.A. in the struggle 
against revisionism. On the basis of 
our documents, it appeared that re- 
visionism was not very much of a 
problem in Canada. It is a fact that, 
on the basis of our official documents 
alone, our report on the Teheran 
Conference, our Party decisions and 
our program for the national elec- 
tions, one can say that the main 
mistakes made in the U.S. under 
Comrade Browder’s leadership were 
avoided in Canada. But once we 
started to discuss revisionism, and 
investigate the work of our Party, we 
found a marked divergence between 
our documents and Party practice. 
I was forced to point out during the 
recent meeting of our National Com- 
mittee that there had evidently been 
a tendency merely to read a pam- 
phlet written by Tim Buck while 
studying the books written by Earl 
Browder. In certain parts of the 
country, the prestige of Comrade 
Browder had more authority than 
the official documents of our own 
Party. As a result, we found that, 
contrary to what appeared on the 
basis of our political documents, ten- 
dencies toward revisionism were 
very strong. 





go 


We dealt with it in much the same 
way as did the C.P.U.S.A.; by a na- 
tional conference, resolution, discus- 
sion in the press, public discussion in 
mass meetings and in every Party 
club. Every club was urged to re- 
study the entire question and, while 
there was not complete unanimity in 
every club, the entire Party repu- 
diated the revisionist line and prac- 
tices developed by Comrade Earl 
Browder. In spite of that, however, 
we find persistent tendencies to 
minimize the vital importance of the 
issue. It is only when the members 
are actually mobilized and brought 
into action in struggles that they 
recognize concretely how utterly 
wrong Browder’s revisionist line 
was. 

Down in Windsor, Ontario, where 
the Ford workers are now in the 
third month of a strike, there are 
no illusions about the decisive aims 
of monopoly capital. It is reported 
that young Henry Ford the second, 
in a meeting with representatives of 
the U.A.W., made a_ statement 
something like this: “There can be 
no such thing as a closed shop in the 
Ford Company of Canada plants. 
It’s true that my grandfather, in a 
moment of weakness, agreed to a 
closed shop on the American side, 
but this must not be considered as a 
precedent or a policy of the Ford 
Motor Company.” That story typifies 
the public, attitude of the Ford Com- 
pany during the Windsor strike and 
any action taken by the Dominion 
and Ontario provincial governments 
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to date have been actions to protect 
the interests and facilitste the anti- 
labor strategy of the Ford company, 
This is rapidly dissolving any linger- 
ing illusions that maybe Browder 
was right. 


* * * 


In this connection, I would like 
to add my voice to the report 
of Comrade Dennis in emphasiz- 
ing what I consider to be a 
vital need at the present time, 
namely, the need for special emphasis 
on the new role of American imper- 
ialism. Sometimes, because we live 
in North America and are subject 
to its multifarious pressures, we tend 
to miss the fact that basic changes are 
taking place in the immediate ob- 
jectives and the role of American 
imperialism. There is no doubt that 
the present policies of American im- 
perialism are oriented upon the aim 
proclaimed by Luce and others—of 
making this the country of American 
imperialistic domination of the 
world. There is no doubt that the 
Truman Administration is seeking 
to place itself at the head of this drive 
for imperialist domination. I think 
the Communist movement must 
stand forward as the leader of the 
opposite, the democratic interest, in 
America. Without in any way weak- 
ening the struggle for the immediate 
needs of the workers: for 60,000,000 
jobs and democratic reconversion 
policies, we should give first rank 
to the struggle to mobilize the people 
of:North America for a democratic 
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world policy. We have no need to 
make any apologies for emphasis 
upon international issues. President 
Truman’s Navy Day speech was ob- 
viously more than simply a break 
with the Roosevelt policy, it was a 
bid for a new world alignment. The 
socalled Atom-Bomb Conference 
now in progress in Washington is, 
in fact, only in a secondary way an 
atom-bomb conference; it is the be- 
inning of a systematic effort to 
establish a United States and British 
bloc supported by Canada and other 
middle powers to replace the Anglo- 
Soviet-U. S. coulition as the core of 
the United Nations Organization. 
A year ago, in his speech of Nov- 
ember 6, 1944, Comrade Stalin put 
his finger upon one condition as in- 
dispensable for lasting peace. That 
condition is that the great powers 
continue “to act in a spirit of unan- 
imity and accord.” That unanimity 
and accord is now in danger of being 
broken. It has not been formally 
disrupted until now because of the 
atreme patience of the Soviet Gov- 
emment and the lengths to which it 
is showing itself willing to go to 
maintain unity and accord, if it can 
be maintatined. 


In this connection I think it is 
worthy of note that Canadian im- 
prialism is also playing a new role 
in world politics. Canadian imper- 
ialism is a product of the latest period 
of imperialism itself. Its strength 
thould not be underestimated. As a 


result of the Second World War, the 
monopolies and their ruling finance- 
capitalist oligarchy have become 
completely dominant in domestic af- 
fairs in Canada and they are becom- 
ing increasingly aggressive in foreign 
affairs. The imperialist policy of the 
Canadian Government expresses the 
peculiar mutuality of interests that 
exists between Canadian finance 
capital and sections of both United 
States and British finance capital, as 
well as mirroring their insoluble con- 
tradictions. There is a definite and 
intimate tie-up between Canadian 
finance-capital and both American 
and British finance-capital, and the 
finance-capitalist oligarchy has risen 
and achieved domination in Canada 
largely through its opportunities to 
profit simultaneously from the capi- 
tal resources of the United States and 
the colonial monopoly of the British 
Empire. Thus, Canadian finance- 
capital tends always to emphasize 
those pelicies which encourage or 
strengtuen any coincidence of in- 
terest, even temporary, between 
Britain and the United States. 
While it is irrefutable that the 
fundamental imperialist contradic- 
tions between British and American 
imperialism cannot be solved, it 
would be a serious mistake to assume 
that cooperation between these two 
states, even exclusive cooperation 
aimed against other states, is un- 
likely. The fact is that, unless tre- 
mendous democratic pressure can be 
brought to bear against it, British im- 
perialists will probably seek to pre- 
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serve their empire by allowing Amer- 
ican imperialism to feed upon it. The 
reason for this is clear. Victory over 
the Axis found the United States the 
greatest imperialist power that his- 
tory has ever known, but found 
British imperialism in a dangerous 
position with its territorial posses- 
sions extended far beyond its mate- 
rial power and its financial strength. 

British imperialism alone cannot 
keep India as a colony. British im- 
perialism alone cannot continue to 
control the middle-east. British im- 
perialism alone cannot maintain its 
hegemony over the colonial posses- 
sions, sea routes, markets and re- 
sources of the Empire. It can do that 
only with the help of American im- 
perialism. American imperialism can 
establish its new role in the world 
only by absorbing a certain amount 
of the opportunity and interest of 
British imperialism in its colonial 
empire. American imperialism is 
seeking to achieve that by taking in 
British imperialism as its junior part- 
ner in world domination. 

In striving to achieve these aims, 
American imperialism is not only 
striving to line up Britain, as well as 
Canada and other middle powers, 
behind its drive for imperialist world 
domination; as part of that drive it 
is seeking also to disrupt the U. S.- 
Soviet-British coalition and replace it 
with a United States-dominated im- 
perialist bloc as the dominant.force 
in the world. 

It is the duty of the Marxists of 
the Americans to come forward be- 


fore all the peoples and warn them § empl 
that in the situation created by the § woul 
war the policy now being developed § were 
by American imperialism is fraught J Unite 
with terrible danger for all the peo- J Ame 
ples of the Western Hemisphere. § naz 
The two greatest states in the world §; 201 
of today are the rich and powerful § ip Cl 
imperialist United States and the J deme 
vibrant union of Socialist nations, the § demc 
U.S.S.R. These two greatest powers, ff the li 
the Socialist power and the imperial- J ship 
ist power, can maintain firm, long- J ae it 
lasting peace by maintaining co- J put i 
operation between themselves and § wher 


thus promote the Big Three unity viet 
and leadership in the common in- § ment 
terest of all the United Nations. But fem 


any policy which aims at changing § peopl 
this relationship so as to produce a J mini 
dominant coalition of purely im- J inter 
perialist states can only lead to a J iitior 
course directed at isolating the Soviet § bility 
Union, to the common detriment of § venti 
the United Nations. All such a policy Jin C 
can do is to recreate hostilities, fric- Hopini 
tion and rival policies, encouraging Jw be 
fascism in the countries which are Bihose 
under the leadership of such a § thre 
British- American bloc. The Soviet opera 


Union cannot be isolated today; but 
continued pursuit of the present po- 
licy of American imperialism would 
render firm enduring peace impos- 
sible. It is a policy which could lead 
only to eventual war. 

This is vitally important because 
everything flows from it. The ques- 
tion of withdrawing American 
troops from China takes on a quali- 
tatively different character when it is 
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them J emphasized that American troops 
y the ff would not even be in China if there 
loped Jere complete accord between the 
aught § United States and the Soviet Union. 
= peo- J American troops are in China, not 
phere. ff ina zone of American security but in 
world 9; zone of Soviet security. They are 
verful § in China to help a non-elected anti- 
d the Fdemocratic government against the 
1s, the | &mocratic institutions established in 
owers, Hi the liberated areas under the leader- 
perial- §{ ship of the Communist Party. They 
long- fae in China engaged in an effort to 
g co- Bout into power in Manchuria and 
s and Sher provinces contiguous to the So- 
unity $yiet Union, an anti-Soviet govern- 
on in- §ment. These matters are of vital con- 
s. But Jem to all democratic, peace-loving 
inging Bpople. It is vital that democratic 
luce a § pinion be aroused against American 
y im- J istervention in China because, in ad- 
| to a Fidition to our democratic respons- 
Soviet J bility to prevent imperialist inter- 
ent of § vention against the democratic forces 
policy §in China, the division of public 
s, fric- Bopinion in the United States is going 
raging §ube very largely a division between 
ch are Hose who are for maintaining Big 
uch a §Three unity and international co- 
Soviet §meration and those who are for the 
ry; but Bolicy of the Truman Administra- 
*nt po- Bion and a redivision of the powers 
would §a preparation for an attempt once 
impos- Hain to isolate the Soviet Union and 
ld lead ftose countries which prefer its 
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Does this great concern with the 
question of international cooperation 
man, however, that we should 
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neglect the fight for jobs? Of course 
not! On the contrary, it is the one 
means by which jobs will be fought 
for effectively. There is no possibility 
of 60 million jobs in the United 
States except on the basis of interna- 
tional cooperation and very large- 
scale aid to the peoples of Europe 
and the Far East in economic recon- 
struction and development. There 
will be no large-scale aid to those 
countries if hostility to the Soviet 
Union dominates foreign policy, and 
even less if a new division of the 
world powers into two rival blocs is 
allowed to take place. 

One of the tasks that must be 
placed in the foreground of the fight 
for jobs is the struggle to organize 
the still unorganized industries, This 
must be done in the period ahead. 
Millions of workers are going to 
change jobs. Millions of men and 
women are going to be demobilized 
from the armed forces. Millions of 
people who have experienced for the 
first time in their lives the advantage 
of trade-union organization and de- 
cent wages, are going to be forced 
into lower-paid industries. In Canada 
we actually have examples of adult 
workers being laid off from wartime 
jobs of 70 cents an hour and sent to 
peacetime jobs at 35 cents and even 29 
cents an hour. I believe that our policy 
should be definitely to urge the 
workers to go into the civilian goods 
industries with determination to or- 
ganize them as the war industries 
were organized and maintain peace- 
time earnings at wartime levels. 
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Many workers are unemployed, 
and the policies of the governments 
and the big corporations in both 
Canada and the United States are 
calculated to increase unemployment 
tremendously. But it would be a 
great mistake to orientate our activ- 
ities on the idea that the sole problem 
is unemployment. On the contrary, 
we should orientate ourselves on the 
idea that millions of workers will be 
going into new jobs. Communists 
are in the forefront in the fight for 
jobs: A Job for Every Veteran 
through Jobs and Prosperity for All! 
But there is no good job except at 
fair wages, and the fight for sixty 
million jobs in the United States and 
full employment in Canada includes 
the task of organizing the unor- 
ganized industries, developing new 
high levels of wages and conditions 
in a good many of them which are 
still operating at or near pre-war 
levels. 

* * * 

There are plenty of problems 
ahead. One of the problems that 
must be solved is that of cooperation 
between the labor movement and the 
ex-servicemen’s organizations in the 
struggle for complete veteran civil 
re-establishment. Returning service- 
men want—and all democratic peo- 
ple want them to get—a generous 
bonus (gratuity in Canada), com- 
plete civil re-establishment in jobs, 
profession, business or farming, for 
every physically able veteran, gener- 
ous pensions and other provisions for 
those who have suffered partial or 





total disability and the dependents of 
those who gave their lives in the war 
against the fascist Axis. United in § ™ 
democratic action to secure such 


measures, the veterans will be a tre- ch 
mendous political force. United with § “ 
the labor movement in democratic § “ 
struggle for such measures as part L 
of national policies aimed at the goal u 
of sixty million jobs proclaimed by 

| 


the late president Roosevelt, the com- 
bined forces of the veterans’ organ- 
ization and the labor movement 
could be decisive in the shaping of 
national policies. 

One of the dangers confronting the of 
veterans is that of the rise of a mul-§ 
tiplicity of organizations competing a 
with one another and thus largely 


- est 
cancelling one another’s efforts and § . 
: ; i iM 
rendering the veterans’ efforts futile. oe 


In Canada there was such division a 
after the First World War, and as r 
part of that division progressive ele- 





ments among the veterans tried tog 
establish a progressive national ex-§ 
servicemen’s organization. Experi-§ 
ence has shown, however, that (a)¥ 

; ma 
the highest possible degree of unity... 
among the veterans themselves is in- ng 


dispensable to effective veteran action, 
and (b) Communist and other Left- 
wing veterans can contribute most tog} 
the direct struggle for veterans 
needs, and to the struggle for good De 
relations between the veterans’ of-§ 4; 
ganizations and the labor movement, § j,, 
when they are in the organization tog 4, 
which the great mass of the veterans§ 7, 
belong. = 
‘In Canada this organization is theg 
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Canadian Legion. It is not a progres- 
sive organization, and its day-to-day 
policies and activities are mainly de- 
termined at the top; but it embraces 
the great majority of the organized 
veterans and there is scope for con- 
structive activity in its local branches. 
The hundreds of members of the 
Labor-Progressive Party who are re- 
turning from active service are join- 
ing the Canadian Legion. 

The Labor-Progressive Party is 
urging the setting up of joint labor- 
veteran commitees—locally and na- 
tionally—upon which the veterans 
will be represented by representatives 
of the Jocal organizations of the Le- 
gion, to help solve the problem of 
conversion, jobs and veteran re- 
establishment. The A.L.P. is propos- 
ing also that the Dominion Govern- 
ment allow the Legion to appoint 
one of the members of each board of 
terees which passes upon applica- 
tions for pensions. It is our convic- 
tion that the most effective contribu- 
tion that progressive veterans can 
make to the struggle for veteran 
wity in democratic action and to 
wteran-labor cooperation is by fight- 
ing for correct policies in the Legion. 


. * . 


Finally, I want to add a comment 
concerning the fight against Social- 
Democracy. I think we should give 
his top priority in the fight for a 
democratic world policy and against 
the line now being developed by the 
Truman Administration. It must be 
mphasized that Social-Democracy 


today is in the service of imperialism 
in an even more blatant manner than 
it was during the 20 years between 
the two wars. 

Before the anti-Axis war it was 
possible for a man to assume that it 
was accidental that wherever Social- 
Democracy got into power fascism 
was likely to follow. Today, however, 
it is clear that such a consequence 
was not an accident but the logical 
aftermath of Social-Democratic be- 
trayals. 

Today the leaders of Social-De- 
mocracy are striving to get more 
firmly established in the service of 
imperialism; against the Soviet 
Union, against the spread of anti- 
capitalist peoples’ governments, 
against the independence movements 
of the colonial peoples, against the 
struggle for Socialism. 

It does not matter whether you 
read the New Leader, the New York 
Call, the Jewish Daily Forward, or 
the C.C.F. News in Canada, or 
whether you study the domestic le- 
gislation and foreign policy of the 
Labor Government in Britain, you 
see this policy being pursued in the 
most systematic way. It is no ac- 
cident that Prime Minister Attlee of 
the British Labor Government came 
to Washington and helped President 
Truman to develop a more subtle 
technique for carrying through his 
atom bomb diplomacy. It was not an 
accident that it was Attlee who 
shared with President Truman the 
show of willingness to make the es- 
sential scientific know-how of atomic 
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energy available to all the world 
while actually taking the first step in 
the setting up of a new grouping of 
imperialist powers against the So- 
viet Union. In this connection it is 
important to note the role of Can- 
ada’s Prime Minister also. Mr. King 
is well known as a master of am- 
biguity. He can make the most pro- 
found statement about simple ques- 
tions, statements so ambiguous that 
while people are trying to figure out 
what he means they are likely to 
forget what he says. If you read the 
three-power statement on the atom 
bomb you will see that he must have 
had a hand in writing it. 

The clearest example of the role 
that Social-Democracy is playing in 
the present stage of affairs is to be 
seen in the extreme efforts being 


made by the British Labor Govern- 
ment to place itself on the side of 
American imperialism—and against 


the Soviet Union. It is sending 
British troops to Indonesia, shooting 
down the people who are engaged 
in an obviously popular struggle for 
national independence. Thus, ruthless 
use of planes and tanks against the 
people of the Dutch East Indies is to 
maintain the iniquitous colonial 


monopoly of the Dutch for the profit 
of British, Dutch and American in- 
vestors in the Royal Dutch Shell and 
the Standard Oil in Indonesia. It is 
clear that the British Labor Govern- 
ment would not resort to such bar- 
baric ruthlessness if it really intended 
to free India from imperial domina- 
tion. In its striving to win the appro- 
bation of U.S. finance capital, Social- 
Democracy, through the British La- 
bor Government, has gone beyond 
simple acquiescence in U.S. foreign 
policy; it strives to distinguish itself 
—particularly by pointing up the 
development of an anti-Soviet policy. 

The false role of Social-Democracy 
will not be exposed in the struggle 
for wages alone. The role of Social- 
Democracy will be exposed clearly 
only if we help, I think quite sharply, 
to force the re-division between those 
who are for following the line of 
striving to make this the century df 
American imperialist world domina- 
tion with the dominant imperialist 
powers aligned against the Soviet 
Union and democratic world recons- 
truction, and those who are for world 
cooperation with the Soviet Union 
and the transitional states in the post- 
war reconstruction. 
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